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PREFACE. 

Interesting  particulars,  and  ge- 
nuine anecdotes,  relative  to  juflly  cele- 
brated perfonages,  have  been  generally 
vi'ell  received  by  the  public.  In  political 
life,  as  well  as  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
few  have  been  more  admired  than  the 
late  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  David 
Hume.  We  have,  accordingly,  had 
their  lives,  letters,  and  charadlers  pub- 
lifhed;  or  fupplements  and  apologies, 
&c.  concerning  them,  printed. 

Some   of   the    mofl  entertaining  parts 
of   thefe,    the   editor   of  the    following 

fele<^ions. 


^    r\e-^    M     ^^ 


(     vi     ) 

feledlons,  has  endeavoured  to  prefent  to 
the  public,  which  he  hopes  will  be  both 
entertaining  and  inftru5five.  They  are 
taken  from  different  publications  refped:- 
ing  Mr.  Hume  and  Lord  Chester- 
field ;  or  the  moft  amufing  parts  of* 
thefe  writings  thrown  together,  in  a  (hort 
compafs* 

The  life  of  Hume,  already  publifhed, 
makes  not  a  part  of  this  work :  but  the 
particulars  now  inferted  concerning  Mr* 
Hume's  death  and  funeral,  with  his  laft 
will  and  teftament,  cannot  but  prove  a- 
greeable  to  many  readers ;  as  muft  the 
reflections  which  are  added  on  dedications, 
and  certain  authors, 

Befides   this,    a    comparifon    at    fome 
length  is  made  between  Lord  Chester- 
field  and   Mr.   Hume  :    An  impartial 
2  charader 
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aaded. 


character  of  the  former  is  added,  with 
occa(ional  obfervations  interfperfed,  tend- 
ing to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  the  chrif- 
tian  philofophy. 


The  whole  is  with  great  deference 
fubmitted  to  the  public,  for  whofe  en- 
tertainment it  was  originally  defigned. 


CURIOUS 
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PARTICU  LARS,     &c. 


SECTION        I. 

X  H  E  R  E  can  be  no  ftronger  proof  of 
the  high  eftimation  in  which  Mr.  Hume  was 
held,  and  of  his  being  confidered  as  an  extra- 
ordinary charadcr,  than  the  eager,  yet,  per- 
haps, idle  curiofity  which  the  public  enter- 
tained to  learn  the  moft  minute  circumftances 
refpedling  his  exit, 

Mr.  Htjme's  natural  temper  difpofed  him 
to  feel,  with  exquifite  fenfibility,  every  thing 
which  affedted  his  literary  fame  j  and  notwith- 
ftanding  his  boafted  equanimity,  philofophy  did 
not  Ihield  him  from  the  exceflive  chagrin  which 
he  felt  from  thofe  arrows,  which  Envy  and 
Prejudice  darted  at  his  reputation.  Amtiety, 
B  relative 


t  ^  } 

relative  to  his  difference  with  the  whimfical  Rovif- 
feau  extradled  from  him  a  perfonal,  but  com- 
plete juftification.  The  illiberal  criticifms 
which  Mr.  Gray*  threw  out  againft  him,  in 
his  Epiftolary  Correfpondence,  gave  him  much 
concern.  He  faw,  with  mortification,  the 
laurel  wreath  which  Oxford  weaved  to  cover 
the  bald  reputation  of  Beattie,  his  antagonift^ 
net  his  rival.  And  fuch  ^yas  the  antipathy 
that  fubfifted  between  him   and  Mr.  Tytler, 

the 

*  Perhaps  the  mercenary  Mafon  is  more  dderving  of  this  cenfure 
than  Mr.  Gray.  In  order  to  fwell  his  volume,  and  to  fill  his 
pockets,  the  fonner  has  publilhed  a  loofe  and  defultory  Corref- 
pondence, which  the  latter  never  dreamt  would  fee  the  light,  and 
would  have  reprobated  could  he  ever  have  conceived  the  idea  of  his 
worft  papers  being  put  to  this  imgenerous  and  ungrateful  ufe.— 
Ncverthelefs,  in  return  to  a  benefaftor,  who  confeiTed  eflential 
favours  upon  him,  Mr.  Mafon  has,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  facri- 
ficed  his  patron's  reputation  at  the  fordid  altar  of  Plutus.  The 
pofthumous  Poetical  Pieces  of  Mr.  Gray,  though  infinitely  valu- 
able, are  few  in  number,  and  were  not  likely  to  anfwer  the  inter - 
cfted  purpofes  of  the  hungry  Editor  by  much  emolument.  This 
gentleman,  therefore,  refolving  to  eftablifli  a  literary  property  or 
eftate,  by  the  name  and  writings  of  another,  which  he  honeft- 
ly  acquaints  us  he  was  unable  to  perform  by  his  own,  has  given 
to  the  world,  with  little  labour,  a  large  but  meagre  Quarto, 
containing  fome  puerile  letters,  fuperior,  however,  to  the  Edi- 
tor's notes,  with  which  they  are  garnifhed.  And  by  entitling 
thefe  "  The  Poems  of  Mr.  Gray,"  led  the  public  to  buy  up  a  large 
impreflion  before  the  deception  was  difcovered.  Thus  has  the  in- 
genious Mafon  bartered  the  high  poetical  and  lltei-ary  reputation  of 
of  a  worthy  man  who  confided  in  him  for  money. 

Quid  non  mortalia  peftora  cogcs. 
Auri  facra  fames  ? 
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the  author  of  the  Vindication  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots ;  that  not  fatisfied  with  a  moft  acri- 
monious note,*  which  he  has  publifhed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  his  Hiftory,  he  would  not  even 
fit  in  company  with  him,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  one  effedted  the  inftantaneous  withdraw- 
ing of  the  other* 

Mr.  Hume,  in  the  Hiftory  of  his  Life,  has 
not  informed  us  of  his  having  flood  candi- 
date for  the  Profeflbrfhip  of  Moral  Philofophy, 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh ;  of  the  oppo- 
fition  which  the  Scots  clergy  excited  to  his  pre- 
B  2  tenfionsj 

*  This  note  deferves  a  place,  as  It  wiU  fliow  that  even  Mr. 
Hume  himfelf  could  occafionally  be  guilty  of,  *  the  illiberal  arfO' 

*  gance,  petulance  andfcurrility  luhich  difiinguijh  the  Warburton'ian 

*  School.^     '*  But  there  is  a  perfon,  that  has  writ  an  '  Enquiry, 

*  hiltorical  and  critical,  into  the  e%'idcnce  againft  Mary  Queen  qf 

*  Scots}"  and  has  attempted  to  refute  the  foregoing  narrative.  He 
**  quotes  a  fingle  pofTage  of  the  narrative  in  which  Mary  is  faid 
"  fimply  to  refufe  anl'wering ;  and  then  a  angle  paflTage  from  Good- 
*'  all,  in  which  (he  boafts  fimply  that  ilie  will  anfwcr  j  and  he  veiy 
**  civilly  and  almoft  direftly  calls  the  autlior  a  liar,  on  account  «f 
"  this  pretended  contradi6lion.  That  whole  Enquii^',  from  begip- 
*'  ning  to  end,  is  compofed  of  i\ic\\  fcandalous  artifices.  And  from 
**  this  inftancc,  the  reader  may  judge  of  ti\e  candour,  fair  deal- 
*'  ing,  veracity,  and  good  manners  of  the  Enquirer,  there  are, 
•*  indeed,  three  events  in  our  kiftor)',  which  may  be  regarded  as 
**  touchftones  of  party-men.  An  Englifti  Whig,  who  aflerts  the 
••  reality  of  the  popilh  Plot,  an  Irifh  Catholic,  who  denies  the  maf- 
*'  facre  in  1641,  and  a  Scotch  Jacobite,  who  maintains  the  inno- 
•'  cence  of  Queen  Mary,  muft  be  confidered  as  hien  beyond  the 
*<  reach  of  argument  or  reafon,  and  muft  be  left  to  their  prejudices." 
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tenfions  j  nor  of  the  enquiry  which  was  moved 
for  in  the  venerable  afTembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  refpe6ting  the  principles  incul- 
cated in  his  writings  j  and  of  the  cenfures  pro- 
pofed  to  be  inflifted  on  him  as  the  author  oi 
Heretical  Dodrines. 

He  has  obfervcd  in  the  nineteenth  page  of 
his  Life,  that  his  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain 
met  at  firft  with  an  indifferent  reception.  But 
^ith  relped  to  this,  Mr.  Hume  himfelf  was 
miftaken.  The  firft  edition  of  the  Hiftory 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  reigns  of  James  the 
Firft  and  Charles  the  Fii  ft,  was  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh, A.  D.  1754,  for  Hamilton  J  Balfour,  and 
NeiL  Hamilton,  upon  his  expeftations  fi-om 
this  book,  took  a  ftiop,  and  fettled  in  London. 
He  applied  to  the  London  bookfellers  to  take 
copies  of  the  Hiftory  from  him,  but  none  of 
them  would  deal  with  an  interloper.  Hamilton, 
fadly  diftrefled,  has  recourfe  to  bis  friend ,  Mr. 
Millar  j  Millar  obliges  him  by  taking  fifty  copies : 
but  when  gentlemen,  in  his  well-frequented 
fliop,  a(ked  for  the  book,  "  Pho,  (fays  Millar 
generoufly)  "  it  is  incomplete,  another  vo- 
**  lume  is  coming  out  foon.  You  are  wcl- 
"  come  to  the  ufe  of  this  in  the  mean  time." 
Thus  did  Millar  circulate  the  fifty  copies  among 
fome  hundred  readers,  without  felling  one, 
1  And 
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And  by  this  ingenious  device  attained  his  fa- 
vourite purpofe,  of  getting  Hamilton  to  fell 
him  his  right  in  the  copy  for  a  trifle,  as  being 
an  infignificant  performance. 

Mr.  Hume,  and  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Jar- 
dine,  one  of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh,  lived 
in  habits  of  much  intimacy.  Religion,  natural 
and  revealed^  was  frequently  the  fubjedt  of  their 
converfation.  It  happened  one  night,  after  they 
had  entertained  themfelves  with  theological  con- 
troverfy,  that  Mr.  Hume's  politenefs,  when 
bidding  adieu,  would  not  permit  Dr.  Jardine 
(whofe  ceconomy  was  not  incumbered  with 
many  domefticks)  to  light  him  down  ftairs. 
Mr.  Hume  Humbled  in  the  dark,  and  the  Doc- 
tor hearing  it,  ran  to  his  affiftance  with  a  candle, 
and  when  he  had  recovered,  his  gueft  faid  to 
him,  "  David,  I  have  often  told  you  not  to  rely 
"  too  much  upon  yourfelf,  and  that  natural 
*'  light  is  not. fufficient,'*  This  pleafantry  Mr, 
Hume  never  relilhed. 

As  a  proof  of  the  fteadinefs  of  Mr.  Hume's 
fceptical  tenets  it  may  be  obferved,  that  wh,en 
he  publilhed  the  firft  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of 
Great  Britain,  he  was  advifed,  that  the  opi- 
nions he  had  delivered  concerning  matters  of 
religion,  would  hurt  the  fale  of  his  work  i  and 

that 
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that  fome  apology  would  be  proper.  He  ac- 
cordingly in  his  fecond  volume,  p.  449,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  religious  parties,  fubjoins  the 
following  note,  which  when  his  fame  was  efta- 
bliflied  beyond  the  reach  of  party,  he  cancelled 
as  unworthy  of  admifllon. 

vw  This  fophifm,  of  arguing  from  the  abufe 
**  of  any  thing  againft  the  ufe  of  it,  is  one  of 
•*  the  groffeft,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft 
**  common,  to  which  men  are  flibjecl.  The 
"  hiftory  of  all  ages,  and  none  more  tPian  that 
**  of  the  period,  which  is  our  fubjedt,  offers 
**  us  examples  of  the  abufe  of  religion ;  and 
"  we  have  not  been  fparing,  in  this  volume 
**  more  than  in  the  former,  to  remark  them : 
*'  But  whoever  would  thence  draw  an  inference 
"  to  the  difadvantage  of  religion  in  general, 
**  would  argue  very  rafhly  and  erroneoufly. 
**  The  proper  office  of  religion  is  to  reform 
•'  mens  lives,  to  purify  their  hearts,  to  inforce 
*'  all  moral  duties,  and  to  fecure  obedience  to 
**  the  laws  and  civil  magiftrate.  While  it  pur- 
"  fues  thcfe  falutary  purpofes,  its  operations, 
"  tho'  infinitely  valuable,  are  fecret  and  filent, 
•'  and  feldom  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
"  hiflory.  That  adulterate  fpecies  of  it  alone, 
"  which  inflames  faftion,  animates  fedition, 
"  and  prompts  rebellion,    diflinguilhes  itfelf 

«  on 
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«'  on  the  open  theatre  of  the  world,  and  is 
'*  the  great  fource  of  revolutions  and  public 
"  convulfions.  The  hiftorian,  therefore,  has 
**  fcarce  occafion  to  mention  any  other  kind 
**  of  religion ;  and  he  may  retain  the  higheft 
"  regard  for  true  piety,  even  while  he  expofes 
"all  the  abufcs  of  the  falfe.  He  may  even 
**  think,  that  he  cannot  better  fhow  his  at- 
'^  tachment  to  the  former  than  by  detefting 
*'  the  latter,  and  laying  open  its  abfurdities 
**  and  pernicious  tendency. 

"  It  is  no  proof  of  irreligion  in  an  hiftorian, 
'*  that  he  remarks  fome  fault  or  imperfedion  in 
"  each  fe6t  of  religion,  which  he  has  occafion 
"  to  mention.  Every  inftitution,  however  di- 
"  vine,  which  is  adopted  by  men,  muft  partake 
**  of  the  weaknefs  and  infirmities  of  our  nature ; 
"  and  will  be  apt,  unlefs  carefully  guarded,  to 
**  degenerate  into  one  extreme  or  the  other. 
"  What  fpecies  of  devotion  fo  pure,  noble,  and 
*^  worthy  the  Supreme  Being,  as  that  which  is 
**  moft  fpiritual,  fimple,  unadorned,  and  which 
*'  partakes  nothing  either  of  the  fenfes  or  ima- 
"  gination  ^  Yet  it  is  found  by  experience,  that 
"  this  mode  q{  worfhip  does  very  naturally, 
"  among  the  vulgar,  mount  up  into  extrava- 
"  gance  and  fanaticifm.     Even  many  of  the  firft 

^*  reformers 
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"  reformers  are  expofed  to  this  reproach ;  and 
"  their  zeal,  though  in  the  event  it  proved 
"  extremely  ufeful,  partook  ftrongly  of  the  en- 
"  thufiaftic  genius :  Two  of  the  judges  in  the 
"  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  fcrupkd  not  to 
««  advance  this  opinion  even  from  the  bench. 
**  Some  mixture  of  ceremony,  pomp,  and  orna- 
**  ment  may  feem  to  corredt  the  abufe  j  yet  will 
**  it  be  found  very  difficult  to  prevent  fuch  a 
"  form  of  religion  from  finking  fometimes  into 
**  fuperftition.  The  church  of  England  itfelf, 
"  which  is  perhaps  the  beft  medium  among  thefe 
"  extremes,  will  be  allowed,  at  leaft  during  the 
"  age  of  archbifhop  Laud,  to  have  been  fome- 
**  what  infe6bed  with  a  fuperftition,  refembling 
**  the  Popilh;  and  to  have  payed  a  higher  re- 
**  gard  to  fome  pofitive  inftitutions,  than  the 
**  nature  of  the  things,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  would 
"  permit.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  an  hiftorian  to 
"  remark  thefe  abufes  of  all  kinds ;  but  it  be- 
**  longs  alfo  to  a  prudent  reader  to  confine  the 
♦*  reprefentations,  which  he  meets  with,  to  that 
*'  age  alone  of  which  the  author  treats.  What 
"  abfurdity,  for  inftance,  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
*'  Prefbyterians,  Independants,  Anabaptifts, 
"  and  other  feftaries  of  the  prefent  age  partake 
'*  of  all  the  extravagancies,  which  we  remark 
♦*  in  thofe,   wlv>  bore  thefe  appellations  in  the 

«  laft 
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"  iaft  century  ?  The  inference  indeed  feems 
"  jufler;  where  fedts  have  been  noted  for 
"  fanaticifna  during  one  period,  to  conclude, 
"  that  they  will  be  very  moderate  and  reafon- 
"  able  in  the  fubfequent.  For  as  the  nature  of 
"  fanaticifm  during  one  period,  is  to  aboiifh 
**  all  (lavifh  fubmilTion  to  prieftly  power,  it 
"  follows,  that  as  foon  as  the  firft  ferment  is. 
*'  abated,  men  are  naturally,  in  fuch  fe£ls,  left 
"  to  the  free  ufe  of  their  reafon,  and  fhake 
*'  off  the  fetters  of  cuftom  and  authority." 


To  fay  barely,  that  Mr.  Hume  in  his  moral 
character  was  unexceptionable,  would  be  doing 
him  injuftice  j  he  was  truly  amiable,  gentle, 
hofpitable,  and  humane.  His  temper  was  caft 
in  the  happieft  mould,  if  we  may  not  except  to 
his  anxious  and  extreme  fenfibility,  in  every 
thing  which  afFefted  his  literary  reputation. 
It  is  told,  that  an  elderly  woman  in  the  fuburbs 
of  Edinburgh,  whole  excefs  of  zeal  was  pro- 
portionable to  her  want  of  fenfe  and  difcretion, 
called  on  Mr.  Hume;  declaimed  violently 
againft  his  fceptical  principles,  as  fhe  had 
C  karne4 
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learned  them  by  report ;  reprefented,  that  he 
was  nodding  on  the  brink  of  everlafting  de- 
ftrudion ;  and  delivered  an  earneft  prayer,  that 
it  would  pleafe  divine  grace  to  give  him  tojee 
the  error  of  his  ways. ,  Mr^  Hume  liftened  to 
her  with  attention  and  good  humour,  thanked 
the  lady  for  her  concern  about  his  future  wel- 
fare, and  expreffed  a  defirc  to  know  what  was 
her  line  in  life.  She  informed  him,  that  fhe 
was  a  married  woman,  and  that  her  hufband 
was  a  tallow-chandler  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
upon  which  Mr.  Hume  replied,  "  Good  wo- 
*'  man,  fince  you  have  expreiTed  fo  earrteft  a 
^*  defire  that  I  fhould  be  infpired  with  inward 
"  light,  I  beg  you  will  fupply  me  with  out^ 
"  ward  light  alfo."  The  matron  retired,  not 
a  little  fatisfied  with  the  commifiion  which  he 
gave  her,  and  her  hufband  thenceforwards  flip- 
plied  Mr.  Hume's  family  with  candles. 

Notwithftanding  the  ideas  which  zealots  may 
have  formed  of  Mr.  Hume's  principles,  as 
■latitudinarian,  as  atheiftical,  as  damnable  :  his 
brother's  notions  of  them  were  very  different. 
For,  Ipeaking  of  the  Hiftorian  one  day,  he 
expreffed  himfelf  in  this  manner,  "  My  bro- 
"  ther  Davie  is  a  good  enough  fort  of  a  man, 
^■*  hut  rather  narrgw  minded,'** 

As 


I 

As  to  Mr.  Hume's  abilities  as  a  Philofo- 
pher,  and  an  Hiftorian,  his  Works  are  the 
bafis  on  which  pofterity  will  rear  his  everlaft- 
ing  fame. 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  Mr.  Hume 
was    perfuaded    by    his    friends    to    try    the 
effedts    of    a    long   journey,    and    the    Bath 
waters :    but  finding   his   malady  to  increafe^ 
he    refigned    all   hopes   of   life;      He   main- 
tained,   however,   his  ufual  chearfulnefs ;   and 
being    refoived    to    make   the    mod  of    the 
fhort   remainder   of   his    leafe,     he   wrote   to 
his  friends  in  Edinburgh,   informing   them  of 
his  refolution    to  be    in   that  city  by  a  cer- 
tain  day,   which    he    named  j     and  feparate- 
ly  requefted  their  company  to  dinner  on  the 
day  following.     Accordingly,   Lord  Elibank> 
Profeflbr  Fergufon,    Mr.  Home  the  Dramatic 
Poet,   Dr.  Smith,    Dr.   Blair,  Dr.  Black,   and 
others    of    his    literary    friends,    obeyed    the 
fummons,    and   took  a  fort  of  farewel  dinner 
with    their   dying    friend.     His  flowery  rival 
in    hiftoric     fame    was     alfo    invited*      Bur, 
alas  !    the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  invites 
this  Reverend  Doctor  on  that   very  day  to  a 
turtle  feaft.      What  was  to   be  done  ?     both 
invitations  could  not  be  embraced  ; — the  con- 
teft  was  fliort :    For    as  it  woukT  fcem,   this 
C   2  ,„^ftorian's 
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Hifiorian's  tafce  is  almoil  as  elegant  in  eating, 
6S  in  writing,  he  judicioufly  preferred  the 
turtle  of  my  Lord  Advocate  to  the  mutton 
of  David  Hume. 

Never  did  death  make  more  regular  and 
vifible  approaches  than  to  Mr.  Hume.  He 
met  thefe  with  a  chearfulnefs  and  refignation, 
which  could  only  be  the  refult  of  a  vigorous, 
underftanding,  and  a  v/ell-fpent  life.  He  ftill 
went  abroad,  called  upon  his  friends,  but  as 
the  fatigue  of  a  chaife  was  now  become  in- 
tolerable, he  went  in  a  fed  an  chair,  and  his 
ghaftly  looks  bore  the  moft  ftriking  appear- 
ances of  fpeedy  death.  His  lituation  was  the 
more  uncomfortable,  that  in  his  weak  ema- 
ciated ftate,  the  phyficians  prefcribed  to  him 
inilead  of  a  down  bed,  to  lie  on  a  rugged 
pallet*. 

He  had  already  fettled  his  affairs,  and  his 
facetioufnefs  ftill  fuggefted  to  him  to  make 
fome  verbal  legacies,  which  would  not  have 
been  fo  fuitable  to  the  gravity  of  a  folemn 
deed.     His  friend  Mr.  Home  the  Poet,   af- 

fedled 

*  His  difeafe  was  a  dian-hoea  5  the  phyficians  were  divided 
about  the  fe^i^^ie  malady.  There  is  reafon  howevei-  to  con- 
je(Siire,  thj^WI^Bw-der  originated  from  a  courfo  of  eating  ra- 
ther fullyjWApit  drinking  in  proportion. 
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fe<5bed  a  delicacy  which  abhorred  even  the 
tafte  of  Port  wine  j  this  whimfical  nicety  had 
often  been  the  fubjedt  of  Mr.  Hume's  rail- 
lery, and  he  left  verbally  to  his  friend  the 
poet,  one  bottle  of  Port,-  and  ten  dozen  of 
Claret,  but  on  this  condition,  that  the  poet 
Ihould  drink  the  Port  at  two  fittings,  before 
he  tailed  the  Claret. 

Such  was  the  eftimatlon  in  which  Mr.  Hume 
was  held,  from  his  amiable  qualities  as  a 
citizen,  as  well  as  from  his  literary  fame, 
that  for  fome  weeks  before  his  death,  his 
fituation  became  the  univerfal  topick  of  con- 
verfation  and  enquiry;  each  individual  ex- 
prefling  an  anxious  folicitude  about  his  health, 
as  if  he  had  been  his  intimate  and  particular 
friend. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  Augufl,  Mr.  Hume's 
charader  was  put  beyond  the  reach  of  being 
full  I'd  by  human  frailty*.  As  foon  as  he 
conctived  himfelf  to  be  in  a  dying  way,  he 
purchafed  a  fpot   for    the    depofiting ,  of    his 

alhes  i 

•  Mr.  Hi  me,  after  liis  circumftances  became  affluent,  lived 
Yery  hofpitabiy  and  genteely.  Yet  he  left  to  his  relations  up- 
wards of  10,1  ^ol.  of  his  own  acquiring.  He  had  a  penfiop 
from  government  of  5C0I.  per  annum. 
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aflies ;  the  fouth-well  corner  of  the  Cafton 
burying-ground  at  Edinburgh,  a  rock  wherein 
never  man  bad  been  laid.  And  froni  the  par- 
ticular charge  he  gave  about  his  corpfe,  it 
would  feem  he  was  not  altogether  devoid  of 
apprehenfions  of  its  being  treated  with  in- 
fult. 

The  anxious  attention  with  which  the  public 
viewed  every  circumflance  refpefting  Mr. 
Hume*s  illnefs  was  not  terminated  even  by 
his  death.  From  the  bufy  curiofity  of  the 
mob,  one  would  have  prefumed  them  to 
entertain  notions  that  the  afhes  of  Mr.  Hume 
were  to  have  been  the  caufe  or  the  obje6t  of 
miraculous  exertion.  As  the  phyficians  of 
London  and  Edinburgh  were  divided  about 
the  feat  of  his  diforder,  thofe  of  the  city 
where  he  died,  propofcd  that  his  body  fliould 
be  opened:  but  this,  his  brother,  who  was 
alfo  his  executor,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of 
the  deceafed,   would  not  permit* 

It  is  hardly  to  be  credited,  that  the  grave- 
diggers,  digging  with  pick-axes  Mr.  Hume'3 
grave,  fhould  have  attradted  the  gaping  curio- 
fity of  the   multitude.      That,   notwithftand- 
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ing  a  heavy  rain,  which  fell  during  the  in* 
terment,  multitudes  of  all  ranks  gazed  at  the 
funeral  proceffion*,  as  if  they  had  expefted 
the  hearfe  to  have  been  confumed  in  livid 
flannes,  or  encircled  with  a  ray  of  glory ; 
that  people  in  a  fphere  much  above  the  rab- 
ble would  have  fent  to  the  fexton  for  the 
keys  of  the  burying,groundj  and  paid  him 
to  ha,ve  accefs  to  vifit  the  grave.  And  that 
on  a  Sunday  evening  (the  gates  of  the  bury- 
ing-ground  being  opened  for  another  funeral) 
the  company,  from  a  public  walk  in  the 
neighbourhood,  flocked  in  fuch  crouds  to 
Mr.  Hume's  grave,  that  his  brother  aftually 
became  apprehenfive  upon  the  unufual  con- 
courfe,  and  ordered  the  grave  to  be  railed  in 
with  all  expedition. 

After  his  interment,  two  trufty  perfons 
watched  the  grave  for  about  eight  nights. 
The  watch  was  fet  by  eight  at  night  i  at  which 
time  a  piflol  was  fired,  and  fo  continued  to 
be  every  hour  till    day-light.      Candles  in  a 

lanthorn 


*  When  the  mob  were  afTembled  round  Mr.  Hume's  door  to 
fee  the  corpfe  taken  out  to  interment,  the  following  fhort  dia- 
logue pafTed -between  two  of  the  refufe  of  the  rabble:  «<  Ah, 
"  (fays  one)  he  was  an  Atheift."  "  No  matter,  (fays  another) 
"  he  was  an  honeji  man^^ 
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Ian  thorn  were  placed  upon  the  grave,  where' 
they  burned  all  night  j  and  the  greafe  which 
dropped  in  renewing  or  fnuffing  the  candles 
was  to  be  feen  upon  the  grave  afterwards. 
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DAVID     HUME,     Esc^ 
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O  P  Y; 


"I  DAVID  HUME,  fecohd  lawful 
"  fon  of  Jofeph  Home  of  Ninewells,  Advo- 
**  cate,  for  the  love  and  afFedlion  I  bear  to 
*'  John  Home,  of  Ninewells,  my  brother^ 
*'  and  for  other  caufes,  Do,  by  thefe  pre- 
"  fents,  under  the  refervations  and  burthens 
"  after  mentioned.  Give  and  Difpone  to  the 
"  faid  John  Home,  or,  if  he  die  before  me, 
*'  to  David  Home,  his  fecond  fon,  his  heirs 
"  and  afligns  whatfomever,  all  lands,  heri- 
"  tages,  debts  and  fums  of  money,  as  well 
"  heritable  as  moveable,  which  Ihall  belong 
"  to  me  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe,  as  alfo 
*'  my  whole  effedls  in  general,  real  and  per- 
**  fonal,  with  and  under  the  burthen  of  the  fol- 
"  lowing  legacies,  viz.  To  my  fifter,  Ka- 
**  therine  Home,  the  fum  of  Twelve  hun- 
D  2  dred 
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".  dred  pounds  fterling,  payable  the  firfl  term 
"  of  Whitfunday,  or  Martinmas,  after  my 
"  deceafe,  together  with  all  my  Englilh  books, 
"  and  the  live  rent  of  my  houfe  in  St.  James's 
"  Court,  or  in  cafe  that  houfe  be  fold  at 
"  the  time  of  my  deceafe.  Twenty  pounds  a 
"  year  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  life  : 
"  To  my  friend  Adam  Fergufon,  Profeflbr  of 
"  Moral  Phi^of  )phy  in  the  College  of  Edin- 
*'  burgh.  Two  hundred  pounds  fterling  :  To 
"  my  friend,  M.  Delembert,  Member  of  the 
**  French  Academy,  and  of  the  Academy 
''  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  Two  hundred  pounds  : 
"  To  my  friend.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  late  Pro- 
"  fcfTor  of  Moral  Philofophy  in  Glaigow,  I 
"  leave  all  my  manufcripts  without  excep- 
"  tion,  defiring  him  to  publilh  my  Dialogues 
"  on  Natural  Religion,  which  are  compre- 
"  hended  in  this  prefent  bequeft;  but  to  pub- 
"  lifh  no  other  papers  which  he  fu(pe<5ls  not 
"  to  have  been  written  within  thefe  five  years, 
"  but  to  deftroy  them  all  at  his  leifure  :  And 
"  I  even  leave  him  full  power  over  all  my 
"  papers,  except  the  Dialogues  above  men- 
"  tioned :  And  though  I  can  truft  to  that 
"  intimate  and  fincere  friendfhip,  which  has 
"  ever  fubfifted  between  us,  for  his  faithful 
'"  execution  of  this  part  of  my  Will,  yet, 
'*  as  a  fmall  recompence  of  his  pains  in  cor- 

**  reding 
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ff  reding  and  publifliing  this  work,  I  leave 
"  him  Two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  im- 
"  mediately  after  the  publication  of  it:  I 
*'  alfo  leave  to  Mrs.  Anne  and  Mrs.  Janet 
"  Hepburn,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Hep- 
"  burn,  of  KeitTi,  pne  hundred  pounds  a 
"  piece :  To  my  ooufin,  David  Campbell, 
"  fon  of  Mr.  Campbell,  Minifter  of  Lilly- 
"  fleaf.  One  hundred  pounds :  To  the  In- 
"  firmary  of  Edinburgh,  Fifty  pounds  :  To 
"  all  the  fervants  who  Ihall  be  in  my  family 
"  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe,  one  year's  wages ; 
**  and  to  my  houfe-keeper,  Margaret  Irvine, 
*^  three  year's  wages :  And  I  ^Ifo  ordain, 
"  that  my  brother,  or  nephew,  or  executor, 
"  whoever  he  be, ,  lliall  not  pay  up  to  the 
"  laid  Margaret  Irvine,  without  her  own  coh- 
*^  fent,  any  fum  of  money  which  I  fhall 
**  owe  her  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe,  whe- 
*'  ther  by  bill,  bond,  or  for  wages,  but  Ihall 
**  retain  it  in  his  hand,  and  pay  her  the  legal 
*'  intereft  upon  it,  till  fhe  demand  the  prin- 
"  cipal :  And  in  cafe  my  brother  above  men- 
"  tioned  Ihall  furvive  me,  I  leave  to  his  fon 
"  David,  the  fum  of  a  Thoufand  pounds  to 
"  aflill  him  in  his  education :  But  in  cafe 
"  that  by  my  brother's  death  before  me,  the 
"  fuccefllon  of  my  eftate  and  efFeds  Ihall  de- 
"  volve  to  the  aforefaid  David,  I  hereby  bur- 

"  then 
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•*  then  him,  over  and  above  the  payment  of 
**  the  aforefaid  legacies,  with  the  payment  of 
<'  the  fums  following  :  To  his  brothers,  Jo- 
«^  feph  and  John,  a  Thoufand  pounds  a  piece  t 
*^  To  his  fillers,  Catherine  and  Agnes,  Five 
"  hundred  pounds  a  piece  :  All  which  fums> 
"  as  well  as  every  fum  contained  in  the  pre- 
**  fent  difpofition  (except  that  to  Dr.  Smith) 
*'  to  be  payable  the  firft  term  of  Whitfun- 
*'  day,  and  Martinmas,  after  my  deceafe  j  and 
"  all  of  them  without  exception,  in  fterlincr 
"  money.  And  I  do  hereby  nominate  and 
*'  appoint  the  faid  John  Home,  my  brother, 
"  and  failing  of  him  by  deceafe,  the  faid  Da- 
**  vid  Home,  to  be  my  fole  executor  and 
"  unlverfal  legatee,  with  and  under  the  bur* 
"  thens  above-mentioned  i  referving  always 
"  full  power  and  liberty  to  me  at  any  time  in 
"  my  life,  even  in  death- bed,  to  alter  and  in-^ 
"  novate  thefe  prefents,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
*'  to -burthen  the  fame  with  fuch  other  legacies 
"  as  I  fhall  think  fit.  And  I  do  hereby  declare 
"  thefe  prefents  to  be  a  good,  valid,  and  fuffi- 
"  cient  evident,  albeit  found  in  my  cuftody, 
"  or  in  the-  cuftody  of  any  other  perfon,  at  the 
"  time  of  my  death:  consenting  to  the  re- 
"  giftration  hereof  in  the  books  of  council 
"  and  feflion,  or  other  judges  books  competent 
"  therein  to  remain  for  prefervation,  and  there- 

«  to 
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«  to  I  conftitute.  Mr.  David  Rae,  Advocate, 
*'  my  procurator. 

*^  In  witnefs  whereof  thefc  prefents,  con- 
''  fifting  of  this  and  the  preceding  page,  are 
*'  written  and  fubfcribed  by  me  on  this  Fourth 
"  of  January,  One  thoufand  feven  hundred 
*^  and  feventy-fix,  at  Edinburgh,  before  thefe 
"  witncfles,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
"  of  Home,  and  Mr.  John  M'Gowan,  clerk 
<*  to  the  fignet. 

*'  (Signed)  David  Hume. 

"  Home,  witnefs; 

*'  Jo.  M^Gouan,  witnefs. 

*'  Day  and  date  as  above. 


"  I  alfo  Ordain,  That  if  I  fhall  die  any 
"  where  in  Scotland,  I  fhall  be  buried  in  i 
^'  'private  manner  in  the  Calton  church  yard, 
"  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  and  a  monument  be 
*'  built  over  my  body,  at  an  expencc  not 
'*  exceding  a  hundred  pounds,  with  an  infcrip- 
^*  tion  containing  only  my  name,  with  the  yeaf 

«  of 
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of  my  birth  and  death,  leaving  it  to  pof- 
terity  to  add  the  reft. 

"  (Signed)     David  Hume.-  • 


"  At  Edinburgh, 
**  15th  April,  1776. 


"  I  alfo  leave,  for  rebuilding  the  bridge  of 
"  Chirnfide,  the  fum  of  a  hundred  pounds  5 
**  but  on  condition  that  the  managers  of  the 
*'  bridge  fliall  take  none  of  the  ftones  for  build- 
**  ing  the  bridge  from  the  quarry  of  NinewelJs, 
**  except  from  that  part  of  the  quarry  which 
"  has  been  already  opened.  I  leave  to  my 
"  nephew,  Jofcph,  •  the  fum  of  Fifty  pounds 
*'  to  enable  him  to  make  a  good  fufficient 
••  drain  and  fewer  round  the  houfe  of  Nine- 
**  wells,  but  on  condition  that  if  that  drain  and 
•**  fewer  be .  not  made,  from  whatever  caufe, 
**  within  a  year  after  my  death,  the  faid  Fifty 
"  pounds  fhall  be  paid  to  the  poor  of  the  pa- 
"  rifh  of  Chirnfide :  To  my  fifter,  inftead  of 
**  all  my  Englifh  books,  I  leave  her  a  hun- 
•^  dred  volumes  at  her  choice  :  To  David 
*^  Waite,  fervant  to  my  brother,  I  leave  the 
1  "  fum 
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"  furrt  of  Ten  pounds,  payable  the  firft  tetm 
"  after  my  death. 

«  (Signed)     David  Hume." 


In  this  place  of  the  original  WUl  there  are 
feveral  lines  deleted,  after  wliich  follow  thefe 
words :  "  This  laft  claufe  was  erafed,  and 
obliterated  by  myfelf. 

"  (Signed)    David  Hume." 


O   N 
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SECTION     II. 


On      DEDICATIONS. 


J.  H  E  above  particulars  will  have  fliewn 
to  readers,  the  man  and  the  philofophery  as 
well  as  the  higheft  refpedt  that  was  paid  to 
eminent  virtue  and  abilities,  even  by  thofe  in 
the  lower  clafles,  who  had  differed  fo  widely 
from  Mr.  Hume  in  religious  and  political  opi- 
nions, or  who  continued  to  reprobate  his  prin- 
ciples. 

But  let  us  next  proceed  to  the  apology  for 
the  life  and  writings  of  our  philofopher,  and 
fee  the  reafons  for  his  not  having  dedicated  his 
works  to  any  great  men. 


To 
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To  confefs  the  truth,  he  wrote,  generally, 
upon  fubjefls  of  which  the  modern  nobility 
are,  for  the  mofl  part,  fo  contemptibly  ig- 
norant, that  to  have  infcribed  performances 
fo  fcientific,  to  fuch  patrons,  would  involve 
the  Philofopher  in  a  fimilar  error  of  judg- 
ment. Indeed,  nothing  is  more  ofFenfive  to 
men  of  true  tafte,  and  right  feeling,  than  the 
condejcenfion  of  perfons  of  genius,  to  perfons 
of  rank,  merely  as  fuch.  This  it  is,  more 
than  any  thing  elfe,  that  hath  helped  to 
degrade  the  literary  charafter ;  which,  as  it 
implies  a  fuperior  vigour  of  intelled,  and 
a  more  enlarged  capacity,  poffefles,  naturally, 
an  unrivalled  dignity.  According  to  all  the 
^fyftems  of  all  the  fe6ls,  it  is  allowed  that  the 
human  underftanding  is  the  greateft,  as  it  is 
the  moft  bo'afted,  diftinftion  of  human  beings  ; 
conf  quently,.  one  of  thefe  beings  nfiuft  rife 
higher  than  another  in  the  fcale  of  rationality, 
only  by  fo  much,  as  the  di'ftinguifhing  part  of 
hifn  is  elevated  above  that  of  others  :  So,  like- 
wife,  a  fhallow,  illiterate,  and  vacant  creature, 
muft  fink  in  the  fcale,  by  the  fame  equitable 
proportion.  Now,  it  is  eafy  to  prove,  that,  what 
are  called  the  Great  (who  are  but  too  Com- 
monly the  leaft  of  all  God's  little  atoms), 
muft,  according  to  the  very  nature  of  things, 
be  amongft  the  worji  judges  of  literary  merit, 

and 
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and  therefore,  fpeaking  truly,  its  moft  im- 
proper patrons.  Men,  born  to  titles  and  to 
fortunes  which  defcend  without  effort,  or  ex- 
ertion of  any  talent  whatever,  imagine  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind  totally  adventitious :  nor 
does  the  man  of  falhion  admit  it  into  the 
catalogue  of  his  accomplilhments.  Even  the 
harlequin  Lord  Chefterfield  —  that  fuccefsfiil 
fmatterer  —  allows  only  fuch  a  fhare  of  phi- 
lofophy,  as  belongs  to  the  philofophy  of  the 
pafllons  J  which  is  nothing  more  in  his  idea, 
than  guarding  yourfelf  while  you  make  a  fine, 
dextrous,  and  fuccefsful  pufh  at  the  paffions 
of  another,  Giddinefs,  glitter,  the  indolence 
of  plenty,  and  above  all,  its  impudence,  all 
contribute  to  render  perfons  of  rank,  frivolous, 
voluble,  fuperficial  j  the  illuftrious  excep- 
tions of  a  Bacon,  a  Bolingbroke,  a  Shaftef- 
bury,  a  Lyttleton,  a  Pruffia,  a  Clarendon, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  rule  fo  deplorably 
general. 

This  being  the  cafe,  can  any  thing  be  fo 
prepofterous,  as  to  infcribe  to  the  mere  tin- 
fel  of  titles,  the  labours  of  learning,  or  the 
refiedlions  of  accurate  and  abftrufe  Philo- 
fophy ?  Yet  hath  this  been,  for  many  ages, 
the  praftice.  Whence  hath  it  happened  ? 
1  The 
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The   queftion    cannot    be    anfwered    without 
affecting  us. 

Fortune  feems  to  have  negle6ted  thofe, 
whom  Nature  hath  moll  favoured  j  and  men 
of  genius,  I  fuppofe,  think  it  but  fair,  to 
fupply  the  defeft  by  foliciting  men  of  money. 
This  felicitation,  however,  fubjefts  them  to 
all  that  rudenefs  and  difdain,  which  thofe 
who  have  only  a  handful  of  authority,  be- 
flow  upon  their  flatterers.  The  flatterers  are, 
in  turn,  well  ferved ;  they  fet  out  upon  a 
wrong  principle. The  intercourfe  is  alto- 
gether ill  managed.  Dedications,  being  an- 
other fource  of  our  national  Hypocrify,  de- 
ferve  a  more  corredl  invefl:igation.  It  has 
been  jufl:  obferved,  that  they  are  fundamen- 
tally falfe. 

A  dedication  admits  of  two  diftindl  defini- 
tions, of  which,  one  belongs  to  the  Patron, 
and  one  to  the  Author.  The  Patron  not 
only  receives  every  untruth  that  can  be  ex- 
prefTed  in  the  pride  of  Panegyric,  as  his  due, 
but  believes,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  re- 
ceives it  from  an  unprovided  being,  who  is 
to  exifl  for  a  certain  fpace  of  time  upon  the 
fuccefs  of  his  encomium.  Something  there- 
fore  is    ufually  fent  to  keep — (for  I  would 

adopt 
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adopt  the  great  man's^rlanguage' — "  the  poor, 
devil  of  an  Author  froen  ftarving :"  The  Au- 
thor's definition,  is,  o"n  the  other  hand,  fo 
ferviie,  as  to  dedud  from  every  fentiment  of 
pity,  and  make  us  confefs  the  juilice  of  his 
difgrace. — He  is  contented  tsp  lavifh  praifes, 
of  which  the  belt  man  on  earth,  might  blufh 
to  be  the  objed:,  and  he  expedbs  a  golden 
reward,  proportionate  to  the  violent  colour- 
ings of  the  varnifh,  and  to  the  fainter,  or 
fuller  blaze  of  the  "  lye  courteous."  Which 
conduct  Ihall  we  moll  reprobate  ?  They  are 
equally  contemptible.  The  traffic  fhould  be 
regulated  more  confiftently.  If  men  of  genius 
muft  needs  addrefs  their  works  to  men  of 
rank,  let  them  affert  a  more  noble  equality. 
If  they  draw  the  portraits  of  any  perfon  re- 
markable for  any  thing,  let  not  a  writer  think, 
he  is  more  honoured,  than  he  honours ;  if  he 
emblazons  a  name,  which  was  before,  glim- 
mering in  obfcurity,  the  obligation  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes,  on  the  fide  of  the 
Patron  J  who,  but  for  fuch  imputed  excel- 
lence, would  have  pafled  unobferved  through 
life  :  if  he  faithfully  difplays  a  character  al- 
ready much  celebrated,  he  is  ftill  a  benefac- 
tor to  that  character,  if  it  were  only  for  jog- 
ging the  elbow  of  the  public,  which,  but  for 
¥  fuch 
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fuch  occafional  mementos  would  loon   forget 
the  beft  and  brighteft  man  in  the  world. 

Serioufly,  were  Jiterary  perfons  to  aft  upon 
fome  fuch  principle  as  this,  and  fhew  their 
Patrons,  that  the  dealing,  was,  in  point  both 
of  praife  and  profit,  entirely  on  the  fquare, 
it  would  check  much  of  that  aflurance  which 
is  now Tndulged,  on  the  fuppofition  that  writers 
are  to  offer  incenfe  at  the  fhrine  of  greatnefs  j 
or, — in  words  more  worthy  fo  grovling  a  fub- 
ject,  to  making  the  faggot  blaze  to  gratify 
folly,  and  then  to  be  paid  for  burning  the 
fingers,  as  the  pittance  is  difpenfed  by  a  tafk- 
mafter.  Of  much  more  fervice,  indeed,  would 
it  be  to  genius,  fcience,  and  general  learn- 
ing, if  their  votaries  were  more  inclined  to 
cherifh  a  fpirit  of  intelleftual  independency — 
if,  inftead  of  cringing  to  a  courtier,  or  run- 
ning, from  the  moft  fordid  motives,  into 
panegyrical  hyperbole,  they  were  to  affert  their 
dignity;  and  fhew  the  fuperior  luflre  of  ta- 
lents to  the  dullnefs  of  titles,  I  fay,  if  a 
fpirit  of  this  kind  were  aroufed,  it  would  foon 
reflore  to  men  of  genius,  the  original  rights 
pf  literature,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  would 
effeftually  crufh  that  daring  infolence,  which 
IS  now  common  among  a  fet  of  people,   who 

pique 
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pique  themfelves  upon  advantages  which, 
were  the  proper  levelling  power  maintained, 
would  of  itfelf,  by  no  means  entitle  them  to 
equal  honours. 

Inftead  of  this  fpirited  condufl,  however, 
we  have  the  misfortune  to  perceive  a  ftyle  of 
bafenefs  and  adulation,  creep  through  moft 
of  the  epiftles  dedicatory  for  the  fpace  of 
feveral  centuries  j  by  which  means  flattery  and 
fulfomenefs  is  aflbciated  with  the  very  idea 
of  thofe  addrefTes,  and  the  literary  charader 
is  held,  by  the  dulleft  of  the  fpecies,  in  utter 
contempt. 

What  hath,  .undoubtedly,  contributed  to 
bring  about  fa  difgraceful  a  circumftance,  is 
a  cuftom  which  prevails  amongft  authors,  of 
fwelling  the  ignorant  vanity  of  Patrons,  by 
fubmitting  to  them  a  performance  prior  to 
its  entry  into  the  public  world :  this  mode, 
might,  indeed,  be  reafonable  enough,  were 
it  only  defigned  as  a  compliment  to  the 
tafte  of  the  Patron,  which  the  Authors  may 
be  fuppofed  anxious  to  gratify,  before  the 
matter  becomes,  as  it  were,  public  proper- 
ty J  but  when  it  is  done  with  a  view  of 
begging  permifllon  to  fay  civil  things  of 
;he  Patron  and  his  family,  it  degenerates 
F  2  into 
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into  a  meannefs  which  juftly  merits  the  neg- 
lect that  commonly  attends  it. 

Aik  permiflion  I  for  what  ?  For  diftin- 
guifhing  a  man  ?  For  circulating  the  know- 
ledge of  his  good  qualities  beyond  the  nar- 
row circle  of  very  likely,  a  frivilous  fet 
of  companions !  Require  leave  to  do  this  I 
— Was  there  ever  heard  fuch  an  inconfift- 
cncy  ? — The  point  is  mifconceived.  Be  it 
again  remarked,  that,  in  true  fcience  there  is 
a  greatnefs  which  can  feldom  receive,  though 
it  may  often,  confer  obligations.  Genius  may 
more  properly  be  faid  to  patronize,  than  be 
patronized. 

If  a  produftion  i^  fit  for  the  eye  of 
men  of  tafle,  it  ought  to  be  acceptable  to 
men  of  rank ;  who  are  ready  enough  to  be 
thought  in  pofTeflion  of  a  fine  tafte  them- 
felves,  and  very  frequently,  no  doubt,  pay 
liberally,  for  their  dedications,  folely  upon 
that  principle. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  performance  is 
crude,  trifling,  ill-written,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  fuch  defefts,  is,  without  the  confent  of 
the  Patron,  adorned  with  a  name  which  it 
difgraces,  'fuch  Patron  ought  pubKcly  to  re- 
nounce 
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nounce  his  protedion,  and  treat  the  pre- 
tender, as  every  pretender  of  whatever  pro- 
feflion  deferves  to  be  treated  i  ftill,  however, 
with  this  falvo,  that  if  the  production  could 
have  done  any  fervice  to  literature,  or  pro- 
moted, but  in  a  fmall  degree,  the  caufe  of 
fcience,  he  would  have  been  the  firft  man 
to  acknowledge  his  ohligationSy  for  having 
been  thought  a  fit  patron  to  aflift  that  caufe, 
and  flrengthen  thofe  fervices. — While  the  pre- 
fent  fcandalous  conceflions  remain,  the  fneer 
will  inevitably  be  thrown  upon  fuch  abomin- 
able proftration.  I  have  been  fomewhat  co- 
pious on  this  fubjedb,  becaufe  it  has  never, 
to  my  recolledion,  been  placed  in  a  proper 
light. 

Perhaps,  this  doftrine  of  dedications,  may 
be  little  relifhed  by  thofc  who  are  daily  pam- 
pered into  conceit  by  daily  panegyric,  but 
it  is  a  juftice  which  every  man  of  letters 
owes  to  a  chara6ler,  founded  on  qualities, 
which  ought  to  be  a  better  pafTport  to  ho- 
norary diftinftions,  than  any  that  can  be  con- 
ferred by  royal  grant,  or  by  the  pride  ot 
ancellry. 

On  fuch  qualities  was  founded  the  reputa- 
tion of  David  Hume,   fo  that  upon  this  oc- 
2  caHon, 
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cafion,  at  leaft,  his  example  may  be  held  up 
to  the  perfons  engaged  in  literary  purfuits,  as 
a  proper  ftandard. 

It  would  feem  from  thefe  ingenious  remarks, 
on  dedicators,  that  authors  fhould  maintain 
dignity  of  charafter,  and  not  proftitute  them- 
felves  by  addrefiing  either  folly  or  ftupidity 
in  high  ftations;  but  if  they  dedicate  at  all, 
to  zddrefs  the  wife  cLnd  good  only.  This  would 
undoubtedly  greatly  lefTen  the  number  of 
dedications,  and  Dedicatees  might  be  held  up 
to  view  from  the  middling,  or  lower  ranks, 
which  would  exhibit  new  phenomena  in  the 
literary  region.  But  alas  !  this,  tho'  a  debt 
due  to  fuperior  merit,  is  not  to  be  expeft- 
cd,  for  there  would  feldom  be  patronagej  or 
emoluments  in  the  cafe. 

Certainly,  in  this  infinuating  kind  of  bufi- 
nefs,  all  daubingy  flattery,  or  homhaft^  fhould 
be  laid  afide,  as  what  may  be  termed,  "  coarfe, 
plaiftering  worky*  has  brought  addrefles  of  this 
fort  into  contempt.  A  production  of  genius 
requires  not  patronage  ;  T!hatj  marked  by  the 
unintereftingj  the  dully  or  inflpdy  will  not  be 
pulhed  into  public  efteem  by  any  patron,  or 
dedication  whatfoever. 

The 
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The  names  of  feveral  fenfible,  and  even 
eminent  writers,  have  not  a  little  been  dif- 
graced  by  ful/ome  dedications.  Dryden,  Coliey 
Gibber,  Mrs.  Centlivre,  Lee,  Otway,  and 
others,  witnefs  to  the  truth  of  thisj  as  do 
fome  of  our  modern  mifcellanies,  novels,  plays, 
adventures,  &c.  j  not  forgetting  the  author  of 
liberal  opinions.  But  it  is  hoped,  that  with 
the  increafe  of  fcience,  a  general  reform  in 
this  abufe,  will  take  place.  Literary  parafites^ 
in  an  age  of  light  and  knowledge,  Jhould  neither 
befeen,  felt,  heard,  or  underfiood. 
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SECTION      ni. 


A  PARALLEL  betwixt  David  Hums 
and  Lord  Chesterfield,  both  with  re- 
fped  to  Abilities  and  Principles, 


I  A  E  T  me  now,  fays  the  author  of  the  Apo- 
logy, &c.  draw  a  flight  parallel  betwixt  this 
gentleman,  and  another  celebrated  writer,  who 
defcended  into  the  tomb  a  little  before  him, 
I  would  perfuade  the  reader  to  compare  with 
me  the  fyftem  of  David  Hume,    and  that  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Chefterfield.     Not  with  a  view 
of  propofing  the  former  to  his  imitation — for 
that  point  fhould  always  be  fettled  by  a  man's 
own  mind,    after  a  great  deal  of  premedita- 
tion upon   the  matter — but,   as  it  may  ferve 
to  fhew,   what  hath,  indeed,    been  a  principal 
endeavour  in  thefe   pages,   that   it  is  polTible 
even  for  fceptics,   to  be  more  worthy  mem- 
G  i  bcrs 
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bers  of  fociety,  more  reverend  to  a  firft  caufe, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  more  efTcntiaily  the 
friend  of  mankind,  than  the  moll  illuftrious 
perfons  who  have  never  ventured  fo  far  into 
the  receffes  of  enquiry.  Lord  Chefterfield  was 
a  charadler  more  diftinguiihed  for  the  brillian- 
cy of  his  wit,  than  the  folider  powers  of  his 
underftanding. — In  points  of  philofophy,  he 
was  exceedingly  fuperficial,  in  politics  he  did 
not  want  fagacity  or  experience.  Affifted, 
however,  very  much,  by  the  fplendours  of 
his  title — for  a  little  fpark  will  make  a  large 
luftre  in  a, Lord — he  fuftained  his  charadter 
with  fmgular  eclat,  and  paffed  in  the  world 
(which  is  very  eafily  dazzled)  as  a  compound 
of  elegance,  humour,  morality^  gaiety,  and 
patronage. — Thefe  qualities,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, we  allow  him  to  have  poflelTed,  except 
one :  it  certainly  is  not  now  neceflary  to  ob- 
ferve  that  it  is  the  word  mo7-ality  which  muft 
be  fcratched  out  of  this  lift.  For  many  years, 
however.  Lord  Chefterfteld's  morals  were  un- 
fufpeded  s  at  length,  too  fuperficial  to  be  con- 
fiftent,  or  perhaps,  weary  of  deceiving  the 
world  into  notions  of  his  plain  dealing,  he 
condefcended,  in  the  eve  of  life,  to  fhew  man- 
kind what  a  bubble  he  had  made  of  it  j  how 
long,  and  how  fuccefsful  he  had  fported  upon 
it?  weaknelTes— with  how  much  eale  he  had 
2  played 
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played  the  elegant  trifler,  and  by  what  modes 
and  manoeuvres,  he  had,  with  a  facility  which 
required  no  effort  but  a  fmooth  face,  and  pli- 
able features,  led,  in  vidorious  chains,  a  thou- 
fand  fools  to  the  altars  either  of  ridicule,  or  de- 
bauchery, or  deftruclion. 

Such  were  the  principles  j  fuch  is  the  fyflem 
of  this  dijiinguijhed  hypocrite,  by  the  adoption 
of  whofe  precepts,  it  is  utterly  impoffible  either 
for  youth  or  age,  wit  or  wifdom,  to  efcape 
every  thing  that  is  execrable,  contemptible, 
and  dclufive.  The  atheiftical  Hume,  as  fome 
have  called  him,  was,  in  comparifon  with  Chef- 
terfield,  deferving  of  every  epithet  that  could 
be  formed  in  language  to  exprefs  virtue.  In 
his  life,  writing,  and  at  his  death,  he  feems  to 
have  abhorred  dijfimulation  ;  and  yet,  his  com- 
pany "  was  not  unacceptible  to  the  young  and 
carelcfs,  as  well  as  to  the  ftudious,  and  lite-  ^ 
rary ;"  nor  had  he  "  any  reafon  to  complain 
of  the  reception  he  met  from  modefi  women,j 
in  whofe  company  he  was  particularly  de- 
lighted." He  did  not,  neverthelefs,  profeis 
a  fondnefs  for  the  fociety  of  modefi  women, 
becaufe  it  was  Jafcr  to  have  an  affair  of  gal- 
lantry with  fuch,  than  with  a  proftitute  pro- 
fcffed ;  or  becaufe  the  connection  was  more; 
elevated  and  confiftent  widi  the  amours  of  a 

gentleman  i 
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gentleman ;  nor  did  he  mix  with  the  gay,  and 
carelefs,  with  any  latent  defign  to  take  an  ad- 
vantage of  the  chearful  hour,  in  order  to  make 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  fecrets  of  the  heart,  im- 
parted in  its  fullnefs — and  confequently  mafter 
of  the  perfon  to  whom  that  entrapped  heart  had 
the  misfortune  to  belong.  By  no  means. — 
"Whatever  objedlions  may  lie  againft  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  Hume  -,  none  of  them  are  of  this 
nature ;  fince  his  moft  abftradb  refearches  were 
in  favour  of  a  behaviour  perfectly  irreproach- 
able. 

"Whoever  is  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hume's 
writings,  will  bear  witnefs,  that  he  was  a  lover 
of  decency,  order  and  decorum.  Whoever 
knew  the  man,  can  atteft,  that,  the  following 
paffages  are  no  wife  exaggerated, 

"  I  am"  fays  he,  "  or  rather  ivaij  (for 
that  is  the  ftyle  I  muft  now  ufe  in  fpeaking 
of  myfelf,  which  emboldens  me  the  more  to 
fpeak  my  fentiments);  1  was,  I  fay,  a  man 
of  mild  difpofitions,  of  command  of  temper, 
of  an  open,  focial,  and  cheerful  humour,  ca- 
pable of  attachment,  but  little  fufceptible  of 
enmity,  and  of  great  moderation  in  all  my 
pafllons.  Even  my  love  of  literary  fame,  my 
ruling  paflion,  nevjer  foured  my  temper,  not- 

withftanding 
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withftanding  my  frequent  difappointments.   My 
company  was  not   unacceptable  to  the  young 
and  carelefs,  as  well  as  to  the  ftudious  and  li- 
terary i  and  as  I  took  a  particular  pleafure  in 
the  company  of  modeft  women,   I  had  no  rea- 
fon  to  be  difpleafed  with  the  reception  I   met 
with   from  them.     In  a  word,    though   moft 
men  any  wife  eminent,  have   found  reafon  to 
complain  of  calumny,  I  never  was  touched,  or 
even  attacked  by  her  baleful  tooth  :  and  though 
I  wantonly  expofed  myfelf  to  the  rage  of  both 
civil  and  religious  fadions,  they  feemed  to  be 
difarmed   in  my  behalf  of  their  wonted  fury. 
My  friends  never  had  occafion  to  vindicate  any 
one  circumflance  of  my  character  and  conduft : 
not  but  that  the  zealots,  we  may  well  fuppole, 
would  have  been  glad  to  invent  and  propa- 
gate any  ftory  to  my  difadvantage,   but  they 
could  never  find  any  which  they  thought  would 
wear  the   face   of  probability.     I   cannot  fay 
there  is  no  vanity  in  making  this  funeral  ora- 
tion of  myfelf,    but  I    hope  it  is  not  a  mif- 
placed  one  j  and  this  is  a  matter  of  fa6t  which 
is  eafily  cleared  and  afcertained." 

To  a  charader  fo  amiable,  fo  complacent, 
and  fo  little  tinftured  by  that  pedantry  which 
always  flicks  to  an  affefted  philofopher,  ijohcy 
that  hath  any  fenfe  of  agreeable  qualities,  will 

ever 
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ever  bring  near  him  fuch  a  frivolous  compound 
of  whim,  wickednefs,  cunning,  and  congee, 
as  Lord  Chefterfield ;  unlefs,  indeed,  he  is 
brought  forward  by  way  of  contrail:.  There 
appears  likewife  to  me,  to  have  been  as  wide 
a  difference  in  the  fize  of  their  abilities,  as 
there  was  in  the  honefty  of  their  principles : 
every  page  in  thofe  Letters,  which  have  laid 
open  his  Lordfliip's  hypocrify,  furnifhes  us  with 
examples  of  his  futility :  it  would  be  the 
drudgery  of  a  day  to  detecb  a  fingle  light  fen- 
tence  in  Hume.  The  Earl  of  Chefterfield's 
utinofl  ftretch  of  penetration,  amounts  to  little 
more  than  Ihrewdnefs,  partly  caught  from  the 
fuggeflions  of  a  mind  naturally  fufpicious, 
and  partly  from  obfervations  upon  the  weak- 
neffes,  and  tender  imperfedions  of  men  lefs 
capable  to  diffemble.  This  faculty,  is  at  beft, 
but  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  character  of  a 
tunning  fellow,  who,  as  it  were,  by  impercepti- 
ble flight  of  hand,  hath  the  art  of  appearing 
what  he  is  notj  and  of  cheating  you,  with  fin- 
gular  dexterity,  even  before  your  face. 

But  all  the  fame,  or  popular  etiquette  that 
could  poffibly  iarife  from  fuch  pradices,  Hume 
would  have  difcarded  with  difdain.  And, 
chiefly,  for  two  reafons :  firfl:,  his  genius  had 
not  a  fingle  grain  of  the  petit  maitre  in  it, 

which 
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which,  by  the  way,  was  a  confiderable  ingre- 
dient in  Lord  Chefterfield's  j  and,  fecondly, 
he  had  too  much  dignity  in  his  nature,  and  too 
juft  a  fenfe  of  the  focial  compa6l  between  the 
individual,  and  the  whole  human  race,  to  find 
any  zeft  in  gratifications,  which  emanated  from 
neither  more  nor  lefs  flagrant  treachery.  Hence 
it  appears  obvious  enough,  that  the  Earl  of 
Chefterfield's  heart  and  head  were  both  unable 
to  bear  any  fort  of  parallel  with  the  head  and  . 
heart  of  David  Hume.  The  one  is  the  Au- 
thor of  a  fyftem  which  feems  to  have  been 
pillaged  from  the  Dancing-mafter,  the  Per- 
fumer, and  the  Devil :  the  other  purfues  a 
philofophy,  which,  with  all  its  exceptions, 
gives  countenance  neither  to  the  follies  of  a' 
coxcomb,  nor  the  meannefs  and  mifchief  of  a 

hypocrite a  wretch,   which,    in  the  courle 

of  thefe  pages  hath  been  marked  with  fin- 
gular  reprobation  j  and  above  all  other  hypo- 
crites, one  that,  in  a  kind  of  moral  mafquerade 
drefs,  perpetrates  every  bafenefs,  and  pafTes 
upon  the  world  as  a  mighty  good  Chriftian 
creature. 


H  SECT. 
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SECTION       IV* 


X  H  E  public  will  judge  of  the  propriety 
and  impartiality  of  the  foregoing  compari- 
fon.  Lord  Chefterfield  never  pretended  to  be 
a  moral  philofopher ;  how  far,  then,  compar- 
ing men  of  fuch  oppofite  principles,  taftes,  and 
tempers  was  proper,  is  left  to  the  fenfiblc 
reader.  But  as  unfavourable  ideas  of  our 
noble  author,  may  be  formed  from  the  above, 
as  well  as  from  fome  late  ftriftures,  on  what  is 
termed  "  the  loofe  part  of  his  letters  to  his 
fon,"  I  cannot  in  juftice  to  his  charafber,  but 
give  the  following  juft  obfervation  made  upon 
it. 

The   mental   abilities  of   Lord    Chefterfield 

have  never   been   brought   into  queftion,   for 

H  2  all 
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all  have  allowed  the  keennefs  of  his  wit,  and 
the  foundnefs  of  his  underllanding ;  bu&many 
on  the  evidence  of  a  fingle  fa6t  have  con- 
demned his  principles,  as  unfavourable  to  the 
true  interefts  of  religion,  honour,  and  vir- 
tue :  His  morals  have  been  execrated,  purely 
on  the  ground  of  accufation  afforded  by  fome 
of  thofe  private  letters  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  made  public.  Had 
thefe  never  feen  the  light,  his  Lordlliip's  fame 
had,  perhjlps,  never  fuffered  any  impeach- 
ment j  and  his  memory  might  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  pollerity,  with  that  applaufe  and 
admiration,  which  we  fee  paid  to  the  Mon- 
tagues, the  Boyles,  the  Sackvilles,  the  Shef- 
fields,  and  the  Granvilles,  who  now  repofc  on 
their  laurels,  unmolefted  by  the  fangs  of  envy, 
or  the  fhafts  of  the  cenforious. 

In  public  ftations,  (particularly  in  Ireland) 
Lord  Chefterfield's  conduft  ever  met  with  de- 
ferved  plaudits  j  in  private  life,  his  brilliant 
wit,  his  exquifite  humour,  and  his  invariable 
politenefs,  rendered  him  the  conftant  delight 
of  his  friends ; — and  in  the  tender  domeftic  re- 
lations, he  was  not  only  irreproachable,  but 
exemplary.      In  fine,    a   more   amiable   man 

fcarce 
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fcarce  ever    graced  a  court,    or  adorned  the 
peaceful  fcenes  of  retirement. 

With  refpedt  to  that  exceptionable  part  of 
his  condu6t, — his  failure  as  a  preceptor,  lit- 
tle can  be  faid  in  his  defence,  but  let  that 
little  be  heard. 

A  father  fo  defirous  that  his  fon  Ihould 
anfwer  in  every  refpedt,  the  model  of  per- 
fection he  had  fketched  out  to  himfelfi  muft 
have  been  much  mortified,  on  finding  himfelf 
fruftrated  in  his  unwearied  endeavours  to  po- 
lifh  and  refine  his  manners. — The  fertility  of 
his  genius  in  expedients  to  infpire  Mr.  Stan- 
hope with  the  defire  of  pleaftngi  is  not  any 
where  more  confpicuous  than  in  this  part 
of  his  letters.*  Finding  the  diforder  ob- 
ftinate,  he  had  recourfe  to  more  defperate 
remedies  j  as  empirics  too  frequently  admi- 
nifter  poifon  in  their  vain  attempts  to  fub- 
due  unconquerable  maladies,  or  to  cure  dif- 
eafes  lefe  dangerous,  than  thofe  which  their 
inconfiderate  praftice  entails  upon  their  pa- 
tients. 

Far 

•  We  allude  to  thofe  written  when  the  young  gentleman  was 
arriyed  at  the  age  of  nineteen ;  a  time  of  life  when  the  utmoft  ex- 
ertions of  good  breeding  would  be  expefted. 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal, or  excufe  the  luxuriances  of  a  warm 
imagination.  Vice  can  at  no  time,  and 
under  no  pretence,  become  any  part  of  a 
rational  education  -,  nor  would  it  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  fay,  that  the  manners  of  gr^at 
cities,  efpecially  Paris,  have  in  fome  de- 
gree authorized  polite  gallantry.  In  vain 
alfo  would  it  be  urged,  that  Lord  Chefter- 
field,  knowing,  perhaps,  by  his  own  expe- 
rience, with  how  much  difficulty  certain 
paffions  are  refilled  in  youth,  might  have 
thought  there  was  no  other  choice  but  that 
of  coarfe  debauchery ^  and  fenti mental  engage- 
ments, or  that  the  latter  depending,  fome- 
times,  on  a  fine  addrefs,  (or  being  pofTefTed 
of  the  graces)  might  ftimulate  his  pupil  to 
excel  this  way. 

It  might  further  be  faid,  that  when  mu- 
tual liberty  is  allowed,  in  what  is  called  in 
Paris,  the  married  ftate,  chaftity  can  no  more 
be  expedted  on  one  fide,  dian  fidelity  on 
the  other;  nor  can  the  crime  of  corruption 
well  be  charged  where  general  depravity  pre- 
vails. 

But  we  reft  not  the  defence  of  Lord  Chef- 

terficld  on  fuch  weak  foundations  :    Drawing  a 

I  veil. 
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veil,  therefore,  on  this  part  of  his  condu6b, 
which  was  not  intended,  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  expofed  to  the  public  eye,  we  muft 
be  content  with  deploring  the  weaknefs  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  hitherto  never  admitted  of 
perfe6tion. 


SECT. 
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SECTION      V. 


A  Portrait  of  Lord  Chejlerfield, 


XTL  I  S  charafter  is  generally  well  under- 
ftood — It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  he  was 
a  difcreet  Clodius ; — a  fober  Duke  of  Whar- 
ton,—born  with  inferiour  abilities  to  thofe 
which  diftinguifh  that  unfortunate  nobleman, 
but  with  the  fame  paflion  for  univerfal  admira- 
tion, he  was  matter  of  more  prudence  and 
difcretion. 

He  formed  himfelf  very  early  to  make  a 
diftinguifhed  figure  in  the  ftate.  Impelled 
by  his  ruling  paflion,  he  applied  himfelf  afll- 
duoufly  to  ftudies  which  might  render  him 
3n  accomplifhed  fpeaker,  an  abU  negotiator, 
I  a  con» 
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a  counfellor  in  the  cabinet ;  —  to  fum  up 
all,  one  equal  to  any  civil  employment.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  aimed  at  acquir- 
ing the  office  of  prime  minifter  -,  or  at  leaft 
the  power  of  appointing  the  perfon  whom 
he  approved  to  that  pod. — But  the  luperiour 
abilities  of  Walpole  difappointed  his  ambi- 
tion. 

His  fituation  was  flattering: — When  young 
he  was  placed  about  the  perfon  of  George 
the  Second,  when  prince  of  Wales  j  he  did 
not  refledt  that  thofe  who  are  in  the  mofl 
elevated  ftation  have  no  -idea  of  friendfhip 
independent  of  a  mofl  implicit,  not  \o  fay 
abjedt  refignation  to  their  will.  His  mar- 
riage with  the  Duchefs  of  Kendal's  neice, 
fo  far  from  advancing  his  intereft  at  court,  oc- 
pafioned  a  litigation  between  him  and  his  fo- 
vereign. 

He  underftood  what  is  called  the  balance 
of  Europe,  or  the  feveral  interefts  and  claims 
of  its  princes,  perfectly.  This  fcience,  with 
,liis  polifhed  addrefs,  qualified  him  to  be 
one  of  the  ableft  negociators  of  his  time.  He 
made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  chara<5lers 
pf  all  the  great  men  in  the  feveral  courts  of 
Europe  i  he  knew  their  intrigues,«r- their  at- 
tachments^ 
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tachments,  their  foibles;  and  was  enabled 
from  thence  to  counterad  all  their  political 
machinations. 

I  am  perfuaded  that  his  being  fent  on  his 
firft  embaffy  to  Holland,  was  rather  an  ho- 
nourable exile,  than  a  mark  of  favour :  He 
would,  in  all  probability  have  been  trouble- 
fome  at  home — JValpole  did  not  envy  him 
the  honour  of  Ihining  among  the  Dutch,  and 
eclipfing  a  French  envoy  by  fuperior  adroit- 
nefs. 

As  a  fpeaker,  he  is  juflly  celebrated  for  a 
certain  accuracy,  as  well  as  brilliancy  of  ftyle ; 
for  pointed  wit,  gay  humour,  and  fportive 
facetioufnefs.  However,  his  admirers  mull 
confefs,  that  he  never  could  reach  the  fub- 
lime  in  oratory. — He  frequently  drove  to 
difarm  his  adverfaries  by  the  moft  profufe 
commendation  of  their  abilities  j  but  what  is 
certainly  very  reprehenlible  in  him,  while  he 
beftowed  unlimited  commendations  on  the 
minifters  whom  he  oppofed,  he  threw  out  the 
moft  ftinging  reflexions  on  the  prince,  as  if  he 
had  forgotten  that  the  fervants  of  the  crown 
are  alone  accountable  for  errors  in  govern- 
ment. 

The 
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The  moft  applauded,  as  well  as  unexcep- 
tionable part  of  his  public  charader,  was  his 
adminiftration  in  Ireland.  As  a  Viceroy  he 
Ihone  with  great  luftre,  and  was  univerfally 
approved  j  perhaps  he  was  indebted  to  this  An- 
gular good  fortune  for  his  being  called  to  the 
office  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  firfl  year's  government  of  that  king- 
dom. 

In  private  life,  we  fhould  naturally  pro- 
nounce a  Chefterfield  the  moft  fatisfied  of  all 
men :  Eafy,  gay,  polite,  and  mafter  of  his 
paflions,  what  could  fuch  a  man  want  to  ren- 
der his  happinefs  complete  ?  The  fame  paf- 
iion  for  admiration  which  aftuated  him  in 
public,  accompanied  him  through  every  walk 
of  life. 

Though  wondering  fenates  hung  on  all  he 

Ipoke ; 
The    club   muft  hail  him   mafter    of    the 

joke. 

•When  he  had  reached  one  goal,  he  planned 
for  another — He  aimed  at  univerfality  of  cha- 
rafter :  He  wiftied  to  be  deftined  the  patron 
of  learned  men,  but  wanted  generofity  of  foul 
to  merit  that  title. 

2  '  He 
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He  efpoufed  and  patronized  a  great  ge- 
nius of  the  age^  who  addrefled  an  admi- 
rable plan  of  his  Di5fionary  to  him ;  but  the 
capricioufnefs  and  inftability  of  his  mind, 
prevented  his  gaining  that  honour  he  moft 
ardently  willied  for, — a  dedication  of  the  work 

itfelf. A  Letter  written  to  him  on   that 

memorable  occafion  by  the  author,  who  de- 
fpifed  his  meannefs,  and  difdained  to  gratify 
his  vanity,  will  live  for  ever  in  the  memory  of 
thofe  who  have  been  favoured  with  the  recital 
of  it. 

It  is  impoflible  to  reconcile  to  any  prin- 
ciples of  reafon  and  morality  the  fliocking 
advice  which  he  gave  his  fon,  viz,  *'  to 
treat  all  women  alike,  and  to  fuppofe  them 
all  equally  liable  to  fedu6tion." — Was  then 
his  Lordfliip  fo  fuccefsful  a  lover  ?  —  Was 
his  addrei's  fo  formidable,  that  no  lady  could 
refift  him  ?— His  Lordfhip,  I  am  afraid  was 
not  wholly  free  from  affedtation. — Great  wits, 
and  men  who  court  applaufe  from  all  the 
world,  are  not  generally  the  moft  pafTionatc 
lovers. 

Prior's  Chloe  was  a  poetical  and  ideal  cha- 
ra<5tcr, — Poor  Pope  was  immoderately  and  of- 

tentatioufly 
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tentatiouily  fond  of  Patty  Blount  -/-^ Swift  affer 
having  adniired  and  courted  the  celebrated 
Stella  near  twenty  years,  married  her,  and  was 
afterwards  never  in  her  company  but  when  a 
third  perfon  was  prefent ! 

I  would  not  infinuate  that  his  Lordlhip  was 
fo.  cold  a  lover  as  Swift ;  nor  do  I  imagine 
him  to  be  the  libertine  he  wifhes  to  pafs 
for. —Like  Lord  Foppington  in  the  play, 
he  might  think  the  reputation  of  an  amour 
with  a  fine  woman,  the  moft  delicious  part 
of  the  bufinefs.  I  never  heard  of  any  of 
his  Lordlhip's  fuccefsful  gallantries,  except 
that  which  brought  Mr.  Stanhope  into  the 
world.  His  contempt  of  the  fex  might  pof- 
fibly  arife,  from  their  diflike  and  averfion  to 
him. 

Thus  have  I  given  the  character  drawn  of 
Lord  Chefterfield ;  in  which  are  excellencies y 
heautiesy  defers  and  blemijhes. 

In  Ireland  they  experienced  (at  a  moft  cri- 
tical conjundlure)  his  Lordfhip's  wijdom,  mode- 
ration, and  dijintereftednefsy  when  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  power.  —  That  he  was  pofTefled  of 
great  athilities,  and  eminent  merit,  in  many  re- 

fpeds, 
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fpefts,  cannot  be  controverted — This  juft  re- 
mark, is  2ifree  will  offering  paid  to  departed 
worth,  or  an  affemblage  of  amiable,  agreeable 
qualities,  joined  to  the  moft  fhining  accom- 
plifhments. 


SECT. 
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SECTION      VL 


The      CONCLUSION* 


A  H  E  above  feteSfionSy  and  occafional  oh- 
fervationsy  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  faVoufably  re- 
ceived. The  editor  has  endeavoured  to  pre-* 
fent  to  the  public,  a  pleafing  and  profitable 
entertainment,  in  a  fmall  compafs,  confider- 
ing  the  variety,  or  number  of  important  par-* 
ticulars  introduced.  Whatever  relates  to  fuch 
diftinguifhed  charafters  as  Lord  Chefterfield, 
and  Mr.  Hume,  cannot  but  claim  attention 
from  perfons  of  tajie,  and  a  laudable  curioftty. 

.After  what  has  been  faid  by  Hume's  advo- 
cates, particularly,  by  the  apologijl  for  his  life 
and  writings,  it  were  wrong  not  to  remark  on 
fome  fcntiments  that  have  been  thrown  our, 
with  an  air  of  triumph  by  that  writer. 

K  He 
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He  fays,  "  perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  very 
worft  circumflances  againft  the  cauje  of  chrijli" 
anity,  that  very  few  of  its  profeffors  were  ever 
either  fo  moral,  fo  humane,  or  could  fo  phi- 
lofophically  govern  their  paffions,  as  the  fcep- 
tical  David  Hume. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  lives  of  too  many  who 
think  themftlves  chriftians,  are  vicious  and 
immoral,  a  difgrace  to  their  profefiion,  a  re- 
proach to  humanity.  I  will  alio  admit  Mr. 
Hume  to  have  had,  a  virtuous,  philofophic 
mind. 

•  But  furely  chriftianity  ought  not  to  be 
blamed  for  the  profligacy  of  its  profeffors.  It 
were  as  unjuft  to  declaim  againft  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  our  civil  ccnfiitution^  becaufe  it 
hath  been  fo  frequently  violated  by  the  venaly 
and  the  wicked.  Chriftianity  gives  not  flielter 
to  any  fin ;  but  on  the  contrary,  hath  fet  tfie 
precepts  and  example  of  its  divine  founder 
againft  all  iniquity,— as  well  as  the  pains  of  the 

world  to  come. If  its  votaries  are  not  furey 

Jelf-deniedj  meek,  humble^  pious  and  benevolent,  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  their  religion  j  becaufe, 
for  fublimity  of  precepts  and  dodlrines,  un- 
adulterated chriftianity  will  ever  ftand  unri- 
valled. 

But 
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But  that  very  few  of  its  profeflbrs,  "  were 
ever,  either  fo  moral,  fo  humane,  or  could  fo 
philojofhically  govern  their  palTions  as  Mr. 
Hume,"  I  deny. — —Tho'  clerical  characters 
may,  probably,  appear  moft  exceptionable  to 
the  author  of  this  unjuft  remark,  yet  the  very 
refpeftable  names  of  Leighton,  Barrow,  Which- 
cot,  1'illotfon,  Cudworth,  Burnet,  Clarke,  Uoad- 
ley,  Butler,  Middleton,  Clayton,  Berkley,  Toung, 
Sherlock,  Seeker  —  Fofier,  Chandler,  Duchal  — 
Ahernethly,  Watts,  Leland,  and  others  that 
might  be  named,  fully  evince  the  contrary. — 
Several  of  thefe  were  remarkable  for  Jelf  go- 
vernment, for  an  equanimity  of  temper,  effected 
by  moral  dijcipline  -,  all  of  them  were  men  of 
abilities,  and  diftinguifhed  by  eminent  virtue : 
—Nor  is  there  one  of  them,  whofe  life  was  not 
as  pure,  and,  perhaps,  more  ujeful  than  Mr. 
Hume's. 

But  our  catalogue  of  chrijlian  worthies  need 
not  be  confined  to  the  clerical  order.  The  lift 
of  Jiatejmen,  patriots,  and  philojophers  that  have 
adorned  our  annals,  likewife  contradidt  fo 
vague  an  afTertion.  When  we  fpcak  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  Sir  'Thomas  More,  of  Milton, 
Sydney,  Locke,  Newton,  Boyle,  Addijon,  Hut- 
cheJon,  —  yi\\ki  certain  cotemporaries  of  the  two 
laft,  and  Lord  Lyttleton ;  ~  we  fhall  fee  in 
K  2  lome 
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fomc  of  thefe,  that  both   Mr.  Hume's  virtues 
and  abilitiesy  more  than  equalled. 

The  LATTER  END  of  moft  of  the  names 
above-mentioned,  was  fo  peaceful,  fo  full  of 
hope,  fo  nobly  fupported  by  a  confcioufnefs  to 
^aji  reifitude  of  life,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
marked  by  fuch  fublime  fentiments  ;  —  that 
when  we  ccntrafi  their  lajijcene,  to  Mr.  Hume's 
not  having  an  excuje  to  give  Charon,  which  in- 
deed fhewed  much  ferenity  of  mind)  a  great 
fuperiority  appears.  The  entertainment  de- 
rived from  Lucian's  Dialogues  of  the  Deadj  was 
but  cold  and  infipid  at  fuch  an  hour,  compared 
to  the  elevated  ftrains  of  devotion  which  fell 
from  thofe  whp  did  honour  to  the  chriftian 
name. 

It  were  indelicate  to  fpeak  of  living  cha- 
rafters,  or  numbers  would  fwell  the  recital,  as 
moral,  and  humane  as  Mr.  Hume.  But  if  we 
look  back  to  the  firft  reformers,  or  days  of 
ferjecution,  when  truth  ftood  in  need  of  fup- 
port  from  its  votaries  j — fhould  we  bring  into 
this  account  thofe  chriftian  heroes  and  martyrs, 
who  animated  by  virtuous  refolution,  fiifFered, 
and  bled  in  the  nobleft  of  all  caufes, — a  glo- 
rious cloud  of  witnciTes  in  our  favour  would 

The 
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The  magnimity,  and  greatnefs  of  mind  that 
diftinguifhed  many  of  thefe  when  perfecuted, 
and  put  to  death  for  righteoufnefs  fake,  cannot 

but  command  our  admiration  ! 1  Ihall  not 

fay,  whether  Mr.  Hume  would  have  Ihewn  as 
much  firmnefs  in  defence  of  his  moft  favourite 
tenets ;  but  he  has,  I  believe,  never  made  any 
expenjive  facrifices  on  the  attain  of  truth  and  li~ 
hertyy  confequently  not  to  be  fet  in  competi- 
tion with  tried,  triumphant  integrity. 

The  calm  retreats  of  philofophic  eafe,  call 
not  forth  the  heroic  virtues.  In  fuch  retire- 
ments (fometimes  devoted  to  fceptical  difqui- 
litions)  temptations  to  defcdlion,  have  been, 
comparatively,  but  fewj  nor  can  individuals 
of  this  fort  much  boaft  of  having  exhibited  to 
the  world,  many  inftances  of  perfevering  for- 
titude under  perfecuting  trials,  or  of  having 
met  the  Kiug  of  Terrors,  in  his  moft  awful  ap- 
pearances with  that  generous  contempt,  or  Jur- 
prifing  rejolution  which  marked  the  exits  of 
m.any  chriftian  martyrs  even  at  the  Jlake,  or 
when  the  flames  had  laid  hold  on  them  ! 

However  moral  and  humane  Mr.  Hume 
may  have  been,  (his  merit  is  not  controverted) 
yet  his  admirers  ought  not  to  celebrate  his  vir- 
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tue  at  the  expence  of  the  chriftian  charader, 
(which  we  have  feen  is  elevated)  or,  as  if  good 
morals,  and  deifniy  had  before  been  ftrangers  !— 
Such  triumph  on  account  of  goodnefs  and  hu- 
manity in  dijceptical  individual^  would  feem  to 
mark  a  deficiency  in  eminent  worth  among 
thofe  of  that  caft. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  that  Mr. 
Hume's  propofitions,  refpeding  cause  and 
EFFECT,  would,  if  purfued  in  their  confe- 
quences,  terminate  nearly  in  atheifm:  This 
hath  been  the  opinion  of  wife  and  good  men. 
It  is  needlefs  to  fay,  how  fuch  tenets  tend  to 
loojen  moral  obligation,  confequently  to  deftroy 
the  moft  ejfential  inter  efts  of  fociety. — It  is, 
therefore,  with  caution,  that  the  young  and 
unthinking  ftiould  hear  men  of  fuch  principles, 
praifed,  or  fet  above  thofe  eminent  profeffors 
of  chriftianity,  to  which  honour,  I  truft,  it 
now  appears  they  have  not  a  juft  claim. 

■  Licentioujnefs  in  principle,  has  generally  lead 
to  libertinjm  in  pradice,  and  I  will  affert,  "  that 
the  man  who  is  bound  by  the  awful  JanElions  of 
religion,  may  be  moft  depended  on  i"  he  bids 
faireft  for  being  the  honeft  trader,  the  good 
neighbour,  and  citizen,  the  fincere  friend,  and 
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(leadfaft  lover  of  his  country  j  or  for  difcharg- 
ing  in  a  becoming  manner,  all  the  duties  of 
civil  and  focial  life.  Nay,  I  know  not,  whe- 
ther it  would  be  a  breach  of  charity  to  fay, 
"  that  doubters  or  unbelievers ^  have  feldombeen 
eminent  for  purity  of  manners ^  difmterefted  hene- 
ficencCy  exalted  piety,  or  for  true  magnanimity 
mind. 

It  is  not  to  perfons  of  this  defcription,  that 
truth  and  liberty  j  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  mankind  j  arts,  fciences  and  philofophy ; 
the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mens  minds  j  or 
their  advancement  in  ufeful  knowledge,  fub- 
ftantial  piety,  and  generous  virtue.  Hand  emi- 
nently indebted. 

On  the  contrary,  many  of  them,  have  been 
the  Ti\Q&  JwperficiaU  bigot tedy  and  narrow  minded 
of  mortals  y— covetous  frojiigate^  impious  I  under 
a  pretence  of  greater  freedom  of  thought  than 
others,  they  have  been  known  to  take  liberties 
inconfiftent  with  decency  and  good  manners,  or 
have  openly  attempted,  by  the  coarjeji  buffoonery, 
to  throw  the  moft  venerable  things  into  con- 
tempt. ItwereunnecelTary  to  add,  that  calmnejs 
and  true  fortitude  of  fpirit,  are  not  likely  to  be 
the  death  bed  attendants  on  fuch  men. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  particulars  will,  it  is  hoped,  fhew  the 
futility^  as  well  as  falfehood  of  the  affertion 
we  have  been  controverting,  viz.  "  That, 
perhaps,  it  is  one  of  the  very  worft  circum- 
ftances  againft  the  caufe  of  chriftianity,  that 
,  very  few  of  its  profefTors  were  ever,  either  fo 
moral,  fo  humane,  or  could  fo  philofophically 
govern  their  paflions,  as  the  fceptical  David 
Hume."— 'A  proportion,  which  if  true,  would 
not  a  little  derogate  from  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  the  chriftian  caufe  and  charafter. 

But,  furely,  we  neeJ  not  reft  our  moral  defence 
entirely  on  the  lives  oi  rmjnent  divines,  phi- 
lofophers,  &c.  as  before  named : — Have  we 
not  feen  in  common  life,  numerous  inftances 
o{  true  greatnejs  and  heroijm-y — a  contempt  of 
the  world,  and  difcipline  of  the  pafllons  in- 
Ipired  by  chriftianity.  Hath  not  this  divine 
philofophy,  made  the  naturally  wrathful  and 
proudy — meek  and  humble  i — the  avaricious,  ge- 
nerous }  the  intemperate,  fober  j  the  profane 
and  profligate,  pure  and  pious  I 

I  cannot  refift  concluding  thefe  remarks,  in 
the  words  of  a  juftly  admired  writer.  "  To 
fee  a  perfon  (fays  he)  of  no  more  than  com- 
mon underftanding,   a  ftranger  to  all  fcience 

in 
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in  religious  matters,  but  what  is  derived  froril 
the  holy  fcriptures,  by  virtue  of  this  difciplinfe 
only,  adting  his  part  in  life  fo  as  with  happy 
fuccefs  to  ferve  the  great  purpofes  of  it  i—^ 
to  fee  him  maintaining  an  amiable  pUiity  of 
manners  and  decency  of  behaviour,  abound- 
ing in  the  juft  and  natural  expreflions  of  de- 
votion towards  God,  in  the  fruits  of  righteouf- 
nefs  and  charity  towards  mankind  j  to  fee  him 
ftudioufly  endeavouring  to  adorn  every  ftation 
in  life  by  the  practice  of  thofe  virtues,  which. 
are  fuited  to  it  j  making  it  his  firft  care  to 
approve  himfelf  to  God,  and  his  own  confci-^' 
ence,  refolved  and  firm  in  refifting  tempta-- 
tions  to  evil,  and  in  maintaining  his  integrity 
at  any  expence  j  labouring  daily  to  corredt 
what  is  amifs  in  his  temper ;  defpifing  all 
fenfual  pleafurcs  and  temporal  poireffions,  when 
compared  with  virtue  and  religion,  with  the 
favour  of  his  Maker,  alid  the  hope  of  an  hap- 
py immortality." 

To  fee  a  perfon  fo  formed,  going  through 
life  moft  reputably,  and  ufefuUyj  appearing  uni- 
form and  like  himfelf  in  all  the  changes  of 
it; — to  fee  him  at  Iqft  meet  deaths  with  undif- 
turbed  tranquillity  of  fpirit,— pofllbly  with  de- 
fire  and  joy,  muft,  one  would  th^nk,  in  an 
L  attentive 
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attentive  obferver,  beget  very  favourable  Jen- 
timents  concerning  a  religion^  by  means  of 
which  all  thefe  virtues  are  carried  to  fo  emi- 
nent a  degree  :  One  would  indeed  wonder 
if  any  good  man  fhould  be  an  adverfary  to  it. 


f^  After  this  pamphlet  had  been  written,  the  Editor — (to  hi« 
Arprize)  found,  that  the  author  of  the  Apology  for  the  life  and 
writings  of  David  Hume,  who  hath  thrown  out  fuch  unmerited, 
falfe  accufations  againft  the  advocates  for  chriftianity  is  no  other 
than  Courtney  Melmoth,  Efq  j  author  alfo  of  a  book  lately  pub- 
lished, entitled  "  The  Sublime  and  Beautiful  of  Scripture-" — in 
which  he  fays,  '*  I  fhall  account  myfelf  fmgularly  fortunate,  if 
fuch  endeavours  have  in  any  degree,  done  a  fervice  to  compofition* 
which  are  fo  able  to  fupport  the  trial." 

The  inconfiftency  and  contradiftions  which  fo  ftrongly  mark  the 
writings  of  this  declamatory  publilher,  in  the  two  produftions 
above-mentioned,  would  feem  deeply  to  affeSl  his  fmcerity,  or  lay 
him  open  to  be  taxed  with  that  bypocrify,  of  which,  he  would  in- 
fmuate,  t\it  friends  of  revealed  religion,  (land  chargeable. 

This  remark  cannot  be  deemed  uncandid,  as  it  immediately  rc- 
fpefts  a  writer,  who  has  opened  a  mafked  battery  againft  his  covxr 
*w9rks  I 
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THE  Editor  of  this  Colle^iojtj  in  order  to  pre- 
Jent  Readers  with  the  greater  Variety  ^  of  ele- 
gant Entertainment,    has  added  the  late  Lord 
Chesterfield'j  celebrated  Speech  againji  Li- 
censing the  Stage. 

Likewije,  his  ironical  Petition  for  a  Penjiony 
which  is  firongly  marked  by  genuine  Wit  and 
true  Humour. 
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THE 

Earl  of  CHESTERFIELD'S  SPEECH 

AGAINST 

L  I  C  E  N  S  I  N  G    the    STAGE. 


My  LoRifs, 


:i 


1  HE  Bill  now  before  you  I  apprehend  to 
be  of  a  very  extraordinary,  a  very  dangerous 
nature.  It  feems  defigned  rjop  only  as  a  re» 
ftraint  on  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  Stage,  but 
it  will  prove  a  moft  arbitrary  reflraint  on  the 
liberty  of  the  Stage  i  and,  I  fear,  it  looks  yet 
farther  j  I  fear^  it  tends  towards  a  reflraint  on 
the  liberty  of  the  Prefs,  which  will  be  a  long 
ftride  towards  the  deftrudion  of  liberty  itfelf. 
|t  is  not  only  a  Bill,  nay  Lards,  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary nature,  but  it  has  been  brought  iq 
at   a  very   extraordinary   feafon,    and    pulhed 

with 
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with  moft  extraordinary  difpatch.  When  I 
confider  how  near  it  was  to  the  end  of  the 
fefTion,  and  how  long  this  feflion  had  been 
protra(5led  beyond  the  ufual  time  of  the  year; 
when  I  confide  red  that  this  Bill  palTed  through 
the  other  Houfe  with  fo  nauch  pi:ecipitancy, 
as  even  to  get  the  ftart  of  a  Bill  which  deferved 
all  the  refpecl,  and  all  the  difpatch,  the  forms 
of  either  Houfe  of  Parliament  could  admit 
of,  it  fet  me  upon  enquiring,  what  could 
be  the  reafon  for  introducing  this  Bill  at  fo 
unfeafonable  a  time,  and  preffing  it  forward 
in  a  manner  fo  very  lingular  and  unconimon. 
I  have  made  all  poflible  inquiry,  and  as  yet, 
I  muft  confefs,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  the 
great  occafion,  I  have,  it  is  true,  learned 
from  common  report  without  doors,  that  a 
moH  feditious,  a  moft  heinous  farce  had  been 
»  offered  to  one  of  the  theatres,  a  farce  fof 
which  the  authors  ought  to  be  punilhed  in 
jthe  moft  exemplary  manner :  But  what  was 
the  confecjuence  ?  the  mafter  of  that  theatre 
behaved  a^  he  was  in  duty  bound,  and  as 
(Common  prudence  directed :  He  not  only  re- 
fufed  to  bring  it  upon  the  Stage,  but  carried 
'|t  to  a  certain  Honourable  Gentleman  in  the 
"Adminiftration,  as  the  fureft  method  of  having 
it  abfolutely  fupprefled.  Could  this  be  the  oc- 
cafion  of  introducing  fuch   an   extraordinary 
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Bill,  at  fuch  an  extraordinary  feafon,  and  pufh- 
ing  it  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner?  Surely 
noi — the  dutiful  behaviour  of  the  players,  the 
prudent  caution  they  fhewed  upon  that  occa- 
lion,  can  never  be  a  reafon  for  lubjedling  them 
to  fuch  an  arbitrary  reftraint :  It  is  an  argu- 
ment in  their  favour,  and  a  material  one,  in 
my  opinion,  againft  the  Bill.  Nay  farther,  if 
we  confider  all  circumftances,  it  is  to  me  a  full 
proof  that  the  laws  now  in  being  are  fufficient 
for  punifhing  thofe  players  who  fhall  venture 
to  bring  any  feditious  libel  upon  the  Stage, 
and  confequently  fufficient  for  deterring  all 
players  from  afting  any  thing  that  may  have 
the  leail  tendency  towards  giving  a  reafonable 
offence, 

:ofr 

I  do  not,  my  Lords,  pretend  to  be  a  law- 
yer, I  do  not  pretend  to  know  perfectly  the 
power  and  extent  of  our  laws,  but  I  have  con- 
verfed  with  thofe  that  do,  and  by  them  I  have 
been  told,  that  our  laws  arc  fufficient  for 
punilliing  any  perfon  that  fhall  dare  to  repre- 
fcnt  upon  the  Stage  what  may  appear,  either 
by  the  words  or  the  reprefentation,  to  be  blaf- 
phemous,  feditious,  or  immoral.  I  muft  own, 
indeed,  I  have  obferved  of  late  a  remarkable 
licentioufnefs  in  the  Stage.  There  have  but 
very  lately  been  two  plays  aded,  which,  one 

would 
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would  have  thought,  fhould  have  given  the 
greatcft  offence,  and  yet  both  were  fufFered  to 
be  often  reprefented  without  difturbancc,  with- 
out cenfure.  In  one,  the  author  thought  fit 
to  reprefent  the  three  great  profeffions.  Re- 
ligion, Phyfic,  and  the  Law,  as  inconfiftent 
with  common  fenfe :  In  the  other,  a  moft  tra- 
gical ftory  was  brought  upon  the  ftage,  a  ca- 
taftrophe  too  recent,  too  melancholy,  and  of 
too  folemn  a  nature,  to  be  heard  of  any  where 
but  from  the  pulpit.  How  thefe  pieces  came 
to  pafs  unpunifhed,  I  do  not  know:  If  I  am 
rightly  informed,  it  was  not  for  want  of  law, 
but  for  want  of  profecution,  without  which  no 
law  can  be  made  eff.dtual:  But  if  there  was 
any  negledl:  in  this  cafe,  I  am  convinced  it  was 
not  with  a  defign  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  to  make  them  think  a  new  law 
neceflary. 

Our  Stage  ought  certainly,  my  Lords,  to  be 
kept  within  bounds  j  but  for  this,  our  laws  as 
they  ftand  at  prefent  are  fufficient:  If  our 
ftage-players  at  any  time  exceed  thofe  bounds, 
they  ought  to  be  profecutcd,  they  may  be 
punifhed:  We  have  precedents,  we  have  ex- 
amples of  perfons  having  been  punilhed  for 
things  lefs  criminal  than  either  of  the  two 
pieces  I  have  mentioned.     A  new  law  muft 

therefore 
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therefore  be  unnecefTary,  and  in  the  prefenf 
eafe  it  cannot  be  unnecefTary  without  being 
dangerous :  Every  unnecefTary  reflraint  on  li* 
centioufnefs  is  a  fetter  upon  the  legs,  is  a 
Ihackle  upon  the  hands  of  liberty.  One  of  the 
greateft  blefTings  we  enjoy,  one  of  the  greatefl 
blelTings  a  peoplcj  my  Lords,  can  enjoy,  is 
liberty; — but  every  good  in  this  life  has  its 
alloy  of  evil : — Licentioufnefs  is  the  alloy  of 
liberty;  it  is  an  ebullition,  an  excrefcencej— 
it  is  a  fpeck  upon  the  eye  of  the  political  body*, 
which  I  can  never  touch  but  with  a  gentle,— 
with  a  trembling  hand,  left  I  deftroy  the  body^ 
left  I  injure  the  eye  upon  which  it  is  apt  to 
appear.  If  the  Stage  becomes  at  any  time  li- 
centious; if  a  play  appears  to  be  a  libel  upon 
the  government,  or  upon  any  particular  man, 
the  king's  courts  are  open,  the  laws  are  Tuf- 
ficient  for  puniftiing  the  offender ;  and  in  this 
cafe  the  perfon  injured  has  a  fingular  advan- 
tage ;  he  can  be  under  no  difficulty  to  prove  *v 
who  is  the  publifher ;  the  players  themfelves 
are  the  publifhers,  and  there  can  be  no  want 
of  evidence  to  convift  them. 

But,  my  Lords,  fuppofe  it  true,    that    the 

laws  now  in  being  are  not  fufRcient  for  putting 

a  check  to  or  preventing  the  licentioufnefs  of 

the  Stage :  fuppofe  it  abfolutely  necefTary  fome 
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new  law  fhould  be  made  for  that  purpofe  j  yet 
it  mull  be  granted  that  fuch  a  law  ought  to  be 
maturely  confidered,  and  every  claufe,  every 
Icntence,  nay  every  word  of  it  well  weighed 
and  examined,  left  under  fome  of  thofe  me- 
thods, prefumed  or  pretended  to  be  neceffary 
for  reftraining  licentioufnefs,    a  power  Ihould 
lie  concealed,  which  might  be  afterwards  made 
life  of  for  giving  a  dangerous  wound  to  li- 
berty.    Such  a  law  ought  not  to  be  introduced 
at  the  clofe  of  a  feflion,  nor  ought  we,  in  the 
paffing  of  fuch  a  law,   to  depart  from  any  of 
the  forms  prefcribed  by  our  anceftors  for  pre- 
venting deceit  and  furprize.      There  is  fuch  a 
connection  between  licentioufnefs  and  liberty, 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  corredb  the  one,   without 
dangeroufly  wounding  the  other  :  It  is  extreme- 
ly hard  to  diftinguifli  the   true  limit   between 
them :  like  a  changeable  filk,  we  can  eafily  fee 
there  are  two  different  colours,   but  we  cannot 
eafily  difcover  where  the  one  ends,  or  where 
the  other  begins, — Ther^  can  be  no  great  and 
immediate   danger  from  the  licentioufnefs  of 
the  ftage :    I   hope   it  will  not  be   pretended 
that  our  government  may,  before  next  winter, 
be   overturned   by    fuch    licentioufnefs,    even 
though   our  Stage  were  at  prefent  under  no 
fort  of  legal   controul.      Why   then  may    we 
not  delay    till    next  fefTion   pafling   any  law 

againft 
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acyainil  the  licentioufnefs  'of  the  Stage  ?  Nei- 
ther our  government  can  be  altered,  nor  our 
conftitution  overturned  by  fuch  a  delay ;  but 
by  paffing  a  law  rafhly  and  unadvifedly,  our 
conftitution  may  at  once  be  deftroyed,  and  our 
government  rendered  arbitrary.  Can  we  then 
put  a  fmall,  a  fhort-livcd  inconvenience  in 
the  balance  with  perpetual  flavery  ?  Can  it 
be  fuppofed  that  a  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain will  fo  much  as  rifque  the  latter, <  for  the 
fake'  of  avoiding  the  former  ? 

Surely,  my  Lords,  this  is  not  to  be  expe(5t- 
ed,  were  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  ftage  much 
greater  than  it  is,  were  the  infufficiency  of  our 
laws   more  obvious  than  can   be  pretended; 
but  when  we  complain  of  the  licentioufnefs 
of  the  Stage,  and  of  the  infufficiency  of  out* 
laws,  I   fear  we   have  more  reafon   to  com- 
plain of  bad  meafures  in  our  polity,    and  a 
general  decay  of  virtue  and  morality  among 
the  people.     In  public  as  well  as  private  life, 
the   only  way  to   prevent  being  ridiculed  or 
cenfured,  is  to  avoid  all  ridiculous  or  wicked 
meafures,     and    to    purfue   fuch.  only  as   are 
virtuous  and  worthy.     The  people  never  en- 
deavour   to    ridicule    thofe    they    love    and 
efteem,   nor  will  they  fufFer  them   to   be  ri- 
diculed:  If  any  one  attempts  it,  the  ridicule 
M  2  returns 
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returns  upon  the  author :  he  makes  himfelf 
only  the  objed:  of  public  hatred  and  contempt. 
The  adbions  or  behaviour  of  a  private  man  may 
pafs  unobferved,  and  confequently  unapplaud- 
cd,  uncenfuredi  but  the  adions  of  thofe  in 
high  ftations,  can  neither  pafs  without  no- 
tice, nor  without  cenfure  or  applaufej  and 
therefore  an  adminiftration  without  efleem, 
without  authority  among  the  people,  let 
their  power  be  ever  fo  great,  let  their 
power  be  ever  fo  arbitrary,  they  will  be 
ridiculed :  The  fevered  edids,  the  mod 
terrible  punifhments,  cannot  entirely  prevent 
it.  If  any  man  therefore  thinks  he  has  been 
cenfured  j  if  any  man  thinks  he  has  been  ri- 
diculed upon  any  of  our  public  theatres,  let 
him  examine  his  adlions  he  will  find  the  caufe, 
let  him  alter  his  conduft  he  will  find  a  re- 
medy. As  no  man  is  perfeft,  as  no  man  is 
infallible,  the  greateft  may  err,  the  mod  cir- 
cumfpeft  m,ay  be  guilty  of  fome  piece  of  ridi- 
culous behaviour.  It  is  not  licentioufnefs, 
it  is  an  ufeful  liberty  always  indulged  the 
Stage  in  a  free  country,  that  fome  great 
men  may  there  meet  with  a  juft  reproof, 
which  none  of  their  friends  will  be  free 
enough  or  rather  faithful  enough  to  give 
them.  Of  this  we  have  a  famous  inftance 
\n  the   Rom(jn   hiftory.      The    great  Pompyy 
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after  the  many  victories  he  had  obtained,  and 
the  great  conquefts  he  had  made,  had  cer- 
tainly a  good  title  to  the  efteem  of  the  people 
o(  Rome-y  yet  that  great  man,  by  fome  error 
in  his  condudt,  became  an  objeft  of  general 
diQike ;  and  therefore,  in  the  reprefentation  of 
an  old  play,  when  Di^hiluSy  the  aflor,  came 
to  repeat  thefe  words,  Nojira  Mijeria  tu  es 
MagnuSj  the  audience  immediately  applied 
them  to  Pompey,  who  at  that  time  was  as 
well  known  by  the  name  Magnus,  as  by  the 
name  Pompey,  and  were  fo  highly  pleafed 
with  the  fatire,  that,  as  Cicero  fays,  they  made 
the  a<51:or  repeat  the  words  an  hundred  times 
over :  An  account  of  this  was  immediately 
fent  to  Pompeyy  who,  inftead  of  refenting  k 
as  an  injury,  was  fo  wife  as  to  take  it  for 
a  juft  reproof:  He  examined  his  conduft, 
he  altered  his  meafures,  he  regained  by  de- 
grees the  efteem  of  the  people,  and  then  he 
neither  feared  the  wit,  nor  felt  the  fatire  of  the 
Stage.  This  is  an  example  which  ought  to 
be  followed  by  great  men  in  all  countries. 
Such  accidents  will  often  happen  in  every 
free  country,  and  many  fuch  would  probably 
have  afterwards  happened  at  Rome,  if  they 
had  continued  to  enjoy  their  liberty;  but 
this  fort  of  liberty  in  the  Stage,  came  foon 
after,   I  fuppofe,  to  be  called  licentioufnefs ; 

for 
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for  we  are  told  that  Augujius,  after  having 
eftablifhed  his  Empire,  reftored  order  to  Rome 
by  reflraining  licentioufnefs.  God  forbid  !  we 
ihould  in  this  country  have  order  reftored,  or 
licentioufnefs  reftrained,  at  fo  dear  a  rate  as 
the  people  of  Rorae  paid  for  it  to  Augujius. 

In  the  cafe  I  have  nnentioned,  my  Lords, 
it  was  not  the  poet  that  wrote,  for  it  was 
an  old  play,  nor  the  players  that  a6ted,  for 
they  only  repeated  the  words  of  the  play; 
it  was  the  people  who  pointed  the  fatirej 
and  the  cafe  will  always  be  the  fame :  When 
a  man  has  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  hatred 
or  contempt  of  the  people,  when  public  mea- 
fures  are  defpifed,  the  audience  will  apply 
what  never  was,  what  could  not  be  defigned 
as  a  fatire  on  the  prefent  times.  Nay,  even 
though  the  people  fhould  not  apply,  thofe 
who  are  confcious  of  guilt,  thofe  who  are 
confcious  of  the  wickednefs  or  weaknefs  of 
their  own  conduft,  will  take  to  themfelves 
what  the  author  never  defigned,  A  public 
thief  is  as  apt  to  tak^  the  fatire  as  he  is  apt 
to  take  the  money,  which  was  never  de- 
figned for  him.  We  have  an  inftance  of 
this  in  the  cafe  of  a  famous  comedian  of  the 
laft  age;  a  comedian  who  was  not  only  a 
good  poetj  but  an  honeft  man,  and  a  quiet 
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and  good  fubjed  :  The  famous  Moliere  when 
he   wrote  his  'Tartuffe,    which  is  certainly  an 
excellent  and  a  good   moral  comedy,  did  noc 
defign  to  fatirize  any  great  man  of  that  age ; 
yet  a  great  man  in  France  at  that  time  took 
it  to  himfelf,  and  fancied  the  author  had  taken 
him  as  a  model   for  one  of  the  principal  and 
one  of  the  worft  charadlers  in  that  comedy: 
By  good  luck  he  was  not  the  licenfer,  other- 
wife  the  kingdom  of  France   had  never  had 
the  pleafure,    the    happinefs,   I   may   fay,   of 
feeing  that  play  aded ;   but  when  the  play- 
ers firll  propofed  to  aft  it  at  Paris,   he  had 
intereft    enough  to  get    it    forbid.      Moliere, 
who  knew  himfelf  innocent  of  what  was  laid 
to  his  charge,    complained  to  "his  patron  the 
Prince    of   Conti,    that   as   his    play   was   de- 
figned  only  to  expofe  hypocrify,  and  a  falfe 
pretence    to   religion,     it    was    very    hard   it 
Ihould   be   forbid  being   afted,   when   at   the 
fame   time  they   were  fuffered   to   expofe  re- 
ligion itfelf   eveiy  night    publicly    upon   the 
Italian  ftage.      To  which   the   Prince  wittily 
anfwered,    'lis  true,   Moliere,  Harlequin  ridi- 
cules  Heaven,    and  expojes   Religion ;    but  you 
have   done  much   worfe  •         you  have  ridiculed 
the  firjl  Minijler  of  Religion, 
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I  am  as  much  for  reftralning  the  liGentiotif-- 
nefs  of  the  Stage,  and  every  other  fort  of  li- 
centioufnefs,  as  any  of  your 'Ijoi*dlhips  can  bej 
but,  my  Lords,  I  am,  I  fhall  always  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  and   fearful  of  making  the 
leaft  encroachment  upon  liberty;   and  there- 
fore, when  a  new  law  is  propofed  againft  li- 
centioufnefs,  I  fhall  always  be  for  confidering 
it  deliberately  and  maturely,  before  I  venture 
to  give  my  confent  to  its  being  paffed.     This 
is   a    fufEcient  reafon   for   my   being   againft 
pairing  this    Bill   at  fo   unfeafonable  a   time, 
and  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner ;  but  I  have 
my   reafons   for  being  againft  the  Bill  itfelf, 
Ibme  of  which  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  explain 
to  your  Lordfhips,     The  Bill,  my  Lords,   at 
firft  view,  may  feem  to  be  defigned  only  a- 
gainft  the  Stage,  but  to  me  it  plainly  appears 
to  point  fomewherc  elfe.     It  is  an  arrow  that 
does  but  glance  upon  the  Stage,  the  mortal 
wound  feems  defigned  againft  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs.      By  this  Bill  you  prevent  a  play  be- 
ing afted,  but  you  do  not  prevent  its  being 
printed ;   therefore,   if  a  licence  fhould  be  re- 
fufed  for  its  being  acted,  we  may  depend  on 
it  the  play  will  be  printed.     It  will  be  printed 
and  publifhed,  my  Lords,  with  the  refufal  in 
capital  letters  on  the  title  page.      People  are 
always  fond  of  what  is  forbidden.     Libri  pro- 
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hibiti  are  in  all  countries  diligently  and  ge- 
nerally fought  after.  It  will  be  much  eafier 
to  procure  a  refufal,  than  it  ever  was  to  pro- 
cure a  good  houfe,  or  a  good  fale :  There- 
fore we  may  expert,  that  plays  will  be  wrote 
on  purpofe  to  have  a  refufal:  This  will  cer- 
tainly procure  a  good  fale :  Thus  will  fatires 
be  fpread  and  difperfcd  through  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  thus  every  man  in  the  kingdom  may 
and  probably  will,  read  for  fixpence,  what  a 
few  only  could  have  fecn  adted  and  that  not 
under  the  expence  of  half  a  crown.  We  fliall 
then  be  told.  What!  Will  you  allow  an  in- 
famous libel  to  be  printed  and  difperfed, 
which  you  would  not  allow  to  be  a6led?  You 
have  agreed  to  a  law  for  preventing  its  be- 
ing afted,  can  you  refufe  your  affent  to  a  law 
for  preventing  its  being  printed  and  publifh- 
ed  ?  I  Ihould  really  my  Lords,  be  glad  to 
hear  what  excufe,  what  reafon  one  could  giv»^ 
for  being  againft  the  latter,  after  having  a- 
greed  to  the  former;  for,  I  proteft  I  can- 
not fuggeft  to  myfclf  the  leaft  fhadow  of 
an  excufe.  If  we  agree  to  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore us,  we  muft  perhaps  next  feflion,  agree  to 
a  Bill  for  preventing  any  play  being  printed 
without  a  licence.  Then  fatires  will  be  wrote 
by  way  of  noveli,  fecret  hiftories,  dialogues,  or 
under  fome  fuch  title ;  and  thereupon  we  fliall 
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be  told.  What!  Will  you  allow  an  infamous 
libel  to  be  printed  and  difperfed,  only  becaufe 
it  does  not  bear  the  title  of  a  play  ?  Thus,  my 
Lords,  from  the  precedent  now  before  us,  we 
fliall  be  induced,  nay  we  can  find  no  reafon 
for  refufing  to  lay  the  prefs  under  a  general  li- 
^  cence,  and  then  we  may  bid  adieu  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Great  Britain, 

But  fuppofe,  my  Lords,  it  were  neceffary 
to  make  a  new  law  for  the  reftraining  the  li- 
centioufnefs  of  the  Stage,  which  I  am  very  far 
from  granting,  yet  I  Ihall  never  be  for  efta- 
blifliing  fuch  a  power  as  is  propofed  by  this 
Bill.  If  poets  and  players  are  to  be  reftrained, 
let  them  be  reftrained  as  other  fubjefts  are,  by 
the  known  laws  of  their  country  ;  if  they  of- 
fend, let  them  be  tried  as  every  EngUJhman 
ought  to  be,  by  God  and  their  country.  Do 
not  let  us  fubjeft  them  to  the  arbitrary  will  and 
pleafurc  of  any  one  man.  A  power  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  one  finglc  man,  to  judge  and 
determine,  without  any  limitation,  without 
any  controul  or  appeal,  is  a  fort  of  power  un- 
known to  our  laws,  inconfiftent  with  our  con- 
ftitution.  It  is  a  higher,  a  more  abfolute 
power  than  we  truft  even  to  the  King  him- 
felfi  and  therefore  I  muft  .think,  we  ought 
not  to  veft  any  fuch  power  in  his  Majefty's 
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Lord  Chamberlain.  When  I  fay  this,  I  am 
fure  I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  lead,  the  moft 
diftant  offence  to  the  noble  Duke  who  now 
fills  the  poft  of  Lord  Chamberlain :  His  na- 
tural candour  and  love  of  jufticc,  would  not,  I 
know,  permit  him  to  exercife  any  power  but 
with  the  ftrideft  regard  to  the  rules  of  juftice 
and  humanity.  Were  we  fure  his  fucceffors  il| 
that  high  office  would  always  be  perfons  of 
fuch  diftinguifhed  merit,  even  the  power  to 
be  eftablifhed  by  this  Bill  could  give  me  no 
farther  alarm,  than  left  it  fhould  be  made  a 
precedent  for  introducing  other  new  powers  of 
the  fame  nature.  This,  indeed,  is  an  alarm 
which  cannot  be  avoided,  which  cannot  be 
prevented  by  any  hope,  by  any  confideration; 
it  is  an  alarm  which,  I  think,  every  man  muft 
take,  who  has  a  due  regard  to  the  conftitution 
and  liberties  of  his  country, 

I  fhall  admit,  my  Lords,  that  the  Stage 
ought  not  upon  any  occafion  to  meddle  with 
politics,  and  for  this  very  reafon,  among  the 
reft,  1  am  againft  the  Bill  now  before  us; 
This  Bill  will  be  fo  far  from  preventing  the 
Stage's  meddling  with  politics,  that  1  fear  it 
will  be  the  occafion  of  its  meddling  with  no- 
thing elfe  J  but  then  it  will  be  a  political  Stage 
ex  fafte»     It  will  be  made  fubfervient  to  the 
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politics. and  fchemes  of  the  court  only.  The 
licentioufnefs  of  the  Stage  will  be  encouraged 
ijiftead  of  being  reftrainedj  but,  like  court- 
journalifts;  it  will  be  licentious  only  againft 
the  patrons  of  liberty,  and  the  prote6tors  of 
the  people.  Whatever  man,  whatever  party 
oppofes  the  court  in  any  of  their  moft  de- 
ftruftive  fchemes,  will,  upon  the- Stage,  be  re- 
prefented  in  the  moft  ridiculous  light  the 
hirelings  of  a  court  can  contrive.  True 
patriotifm  and  love  of  public  good  will  be 
reprefented  as  madnefs,  or  as  a  cloak  for 
envy,  difappointment  and  malice  j  while  the 
moft  flagitious  crimes,  the  moft  extravagant 
vices  and  follies,  if  they  are  faftiionable  at 
court,  will  be  difguifed  and  dreft  up  in  the 
habit  of  the  moft  amiable  virtues.  This  has 
formerly  been  the  cafe:— In  King  Charles  lid's 
days  the  play-houfe  was  under  a  licence. 
What  was  the  confequence  ? The  play- 
houfe  retailed  nothing  but  the  politics,  the 
vices,  and  the  follies  of  the  court":  Not 
to  expofe  them  j  no  — ^  but  to  recommend 
them:  though  it  muft  be  granted  their  poli- 
tics were  often  as  bad  as  their  vices,  and 
much  more  pernicious  than  their  other  fol- 
lies. It  is  true,  the  court  had,  at  that  time, 
a  great  deal  of  wit  j  it  was  then  indeed  full 
oi  men  of  true  wit  and  great  humour;  but 
2  it 
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it  was  the  more  dangerous  5  for  the  courtiers 
did  then,   as  thorough-paced  courtiers   always 
will  do,  they  facrificed  their  honour,  by  mak- 
ing their  wit  and  their  humour  fubfervient  to 
the  court  only ;   and  what  made  it  ftill  appear 
more  dangerous,  no  man  could  appear  upon  the 
ftage  againft  them.     We  know  that  Dryden, 
the  Poet  Laureat  of  that  reign,  always  repre- 
fents  the  cavaliers  as  honeft,   brave,  merry  fel- 
lows,   and   fine   gentlemen :    Indeed,  his   fine 
gentleman,  as  he  generally  draws  him,  is  an 
atheiftical,  lewd,  abandoned  fellow,  which  was 
at  that  time,    it   feems,    the  fafliionable  cha- 
rader  at  court.     On  the  other  hand,  he  always 
reprefents  the    diffenters   as    hypocritical,   dif- 
femblihg   rogues,  or  fl"upid   fenfelefs  boobies. 
—  When  the   court  had    a  mind  to  fall   out 
with  the  Dutch i  he  wrote  ]\\s_Amboynay  in  which 
he  reprefents  the  Dutch  as  a  pack  of  avariti- 
ous,  cruel,  ungrateful  rafcals. — And  when  the 
Exclufion  Bill  was  moved  in  parliament,   he 
wrote  his  Duke  of  Guife,   in  which  thofe  who 
were  for  preferving  and  fecuring  the  religion 
of  their  country,   were  cxpofed  under  the  cha- 
ra<fler  of  the  Duke  of  Guife  and  his  party,  who 
leagued  together,   for  excluding  Henry  IV.  of 
France  from  the  throne,  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligion.— The  city  of  London  too,  was  made  to 
feel  the  partial   and    mercenary   licentioufnefs 
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of  the  Stage  at  that  time ;  for  the  citizens 
having  at  that  time,  as  well  as  now,  a  great 
deal  of  property,  they  had  a  mind  to  preferve 
that  property,  and  therefore  they  oppofed  fome 
of  the  arbitrary  meafures  which  were  then,  be- 
gun, but  purfued  more  openly  in  the  following 
reign;  for  which  reafon  they  were  then  al- 
ways reprefented  upon  the  Stage,  as  a  parcel 
of  defigning  knaves,  diffembling  hypocrites, 
griping  ufurers,  and cuckolds  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

My  Lords,  the  proper  bufinefs  of  the  Stage, 
and  that  for  which  only  it  is  ufeful,  is  to  ex- 
pofe  thofe  vices  and  follies,  which  the  laws 
cannot  lay  hold  of,  and  to  recommend  thofe 
beauties  and  virtues,  which  minifters  and  cour- 
tiers feldom  either  imitate  or  reward  j  but  by 
laying  it  under  a  licence,  and  under  an  arbi- 
trary court-licence  too,  you  will,  in  my  opi- 
nion, intirely  pervert  its  ufej  for  though  I 
have  the  greateft  efteem  for  that  noble  Duke, 
in  whofe  hands  this  power  is  at  prefent  defign- 
ed  to  fall,  though  I  have  an  intire  confidence 
in  his  judgment  and  impartiality  j  yet  I  may 
fuppofe  that  a  leaning  towards  the  fafhions  of  a 
court  is  fometimes  hard  to  be  avoided.  —  It 
may  be  very  difficult  to  make  one  who  is  every- 
day at  court  believe  that  to  be  a  vice  or  folly, 
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which  he  fees  daily  pradifed  by  thofe  he  Idves 
and  efteems. — By  cuftom  even  deformity  itfelf 

becomes  familiar,   and  at  laft  agreeable. 

To  fuch,  a  perfon,  let  his  natural  impartiality 
be  ever  fo  great,  that  may  appear  a  libel  againfl 
the  court,  which  is  only  a  moft  juft  and  a 
moll  neceflary  fatire  upon  the  fafhionable  vices 
and  follies  of  the  court.  Courtiers,  my  Lords, 
are  too  polite  to  reprove  one  another;  the 
only  place  where  they  can  meet  with  any  juft 
reproof,  is  a  free,  though  not  a  licentious  Stage;, 
and  as  every  fort  of  vice  and  folly,  generally 
in  all  countries,  begins  at  court,  and  from 
thence  fpreads  through  the  country,  by  laying 
the  Stage  under  an  arbitrary  court-licence,  in- 
ftead  of  leaving  it  what  it  is,  and  always  ought 
to  be,  a  gentle  fcourge  for  the  vices  of  great 
men  and  courtiers,  you  will  make  it  a  canal 
for  propagating  and  conveying  their  vices  and 
follies  through  the  whole  kingdom. 

From  hence,  my  Lords,  I  think  it  muft  ap- 
pear, that  the  Bill  now  before  us  cannot  fo 
properly  be  called  a  Bill  for  reftraining  the  li- 
centioufnels,  as  it  may  be  called  a  Bill  for  re- 
ftraining the  liberty  of  the  Stage,  and  for  re- 
ftraining it  too  in  that  branch  which  in  all 
countries  has  been  the  moft  ufeful  j  therefore 
I  muft  look  upon  the  Bill  as  a  moft  dangerous 
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encroachment  upon  liberty  in  general.  Nay 
farther,  my  Lords,  it  Is  not  only  an  encroach- 
ment upon  liberty,  but  it  is  likewife  an  en- 
croachment on  property.  Wit,  my  Lords,  is  a 
fort  of  property :  It  is  the  property  of  thofe 
that  have  it,  and  too  often  the  only  property 
they  have  to  depend  on.  It  is,  indeed,  but  a 
precarious  dependance.  Thank  God !  we, 
my  Lords,  have  a  dependance  of  another 
kind,  we  have  a  much  lefs  precarious  fup- 
port,  and  therefore,  cannot  feel  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  the  Bill  now  before  us  j  but  it 
is  our  duty  to  encourage  and  protedt  wit, 
whofoever's  property  it  may  be.  Thofe  gen- 
tlemen who  have  any  fuch  property,  are  all, 
I  hope,  our  friends :  Do  not  let  us  fubjedt 
them  to  any  unnecelfary  or  arbitrary  reftraint. 
I  muft  own,  I  cannot  eafily  agree  to  the  laying 
of  any  tax  upon  wit  i  but  by  this  Bill  it  is  to 
be  heavily  taxed,  —  it  is  to  be  excifed  >  —  for  if 
this  Bill  pafTes,  it  cannot  be  retailed  in  a  proper 
way  without  a  permit  j  and  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain is  to  have  the  honour  of  being  chief 
gauger,  fupervifor,  commiflioner,  judge  and 
jury :  But  what  is  ftill  more  hard,  though  tlie 
poor  author,  the  proprietor  I  fhould  fay,  can- 
not perhaps  dine  till  he  has  found  out  and  a- 
greed  with  a  purchaferj  yet  before  he  can 
propofe   to    feek   for  a  purch^ier,    he  muft 

patiently 
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patiently  fubmlt  to  have  his  goods  rummaged 
at  their  new  excife-office,  where  they  may  be 
detained  for  fourteen  days,  and  even  then  he; 
may  find  them  returned  as  prohibited  goods^ 
by  which  his  chief  and  beft  market  will  be; 
for  ever  fhut  againft  him ;  and  that  without 
any  caufe,  without  the  leaft  fhadow  of  rea- 
fon,  either  from  the  laws  of  his  country,  or 
the  laws  of  the  Stages 

Thefe  hardfliips,  this  hazard,  which  every 
gentleman  will  be  expofed  to  who  writes  any 
thing  for.  the  Stage,  muft  certainly  prevent 
every  man  of  a  generous  and  free  fpirit 
from  attempting  any  thing  in '  that  way ;  and 
as  the  Stage  has  always  been  the  proper  chan- 
nel for  wit  and  humour,  therefore,  my 
Lords,  when  I  fpeak  againft  this  Bill,  I 
muft  think  I  plead  the  caufe  of  wit,  I  plead 
the  caufe  of  humoUr,  1  plead  the  cailfe  of 
the  Britijh  Stage,  and  of  every  gentleman 
of  tafte  in  the  kingdom :  But  it  is  not^ 
my  Lords,  for  the  fake  of  wit  only  j  even 
for  the  fake  of  his  Majefty's  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, I  muft  be  againft  this  Bill.  The 
noble  Duke  who  has  now  the  honour 
to  execute  that  office,  has,  I  am  fure,  as 
little  inclination  to  difoblige  as  any  man- 
but  if  this  Bill  pafTes,  he  muft  difoblige, 
he  may  difoblige  fome  of  his  moft  intimate 
O  friends. 
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fiends.  It  is  impofiible  to  write  zt  play,  but 
fome  of  the  charaders,  or  fome  of  the  fatire, 
jnay  be  interpreted  fo  as  to  point  at  fonae 
perfon  or  other,  perhaps  at  fome  perfon  in 
an  eminent  ftation :  When  it  comes  to  be 
a£ted,  the  people  will  make  the  application, 
and  the  perfon  againft  whom  the  application 
is  made,  will  think  himfelf  injured,  and  will, 
at  leaft  privately,  refent  it:  At  prefent  this 
refentment  can  be  direfted  only  againft  the 
author}  but  when  an  author's  play  appears 
with  my  Lord  Chamberlain's  paffport,  every 
fuch  refentment  will  be  turned  from  the  au- 
thor, and  pointed  diredly  againft  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  who  by  his  ftamp  made  the 
piece  current.  What  an  unthankful  office  are 
we  therefore  by  this  Bill  to  put  upon  his 
Majefty's  Lord  Chamberlain  !  an  office  which 
can  no  way  contribute  to  his  honour  or  profit, 
and  yet  fuch  a  one  as  muft  neceflarily  gain 
him  a  great  deal  of  ill  will,  and  create  him 
a  number  of  enemies. 

The  laft  reafon  I  Ihall  trouble  your  Ijord- 
ihips  with  for  my  being  againft  the  Bill,  is, 
that  in  my  opinion,  it  will  no  way  anfwer  the 
end  propofed:  I  mean  the  end  openly  pro- 
pofed,  and,  I  am  fure,  the  only  end  which 
your  Lordlhips  propofe.  To  prevent  the  act- 
ing 
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ing  of  a  play  which  has  any  tendency  to 
blafphemy,  immorality,  fedition,  or  private 
fcandal,  can  fignify  nothing,  iinlefs  you  can 
likewife  prevent  its  being  printed  and  pub- 
lifhed.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  prevent  its 
being  afbed,  and  admit  of  its  being  printed 
and  publiJfhed,  you  will  propagate  the  mif- 
chief:  Your  prohibition  will  prove  a  bellows 
which  will  blow  up  the  fire  you  intend  to 
extinguijfh.  This  Bill  can  therefore  be  of 
no  ufe  for  preventing  either  the  public  or 
the  private  injury  intended  by  fuch  a  play; 
and  confequently  can  be  of  no  manner  of 
ufe,  unlefs  it  be  defigned  as  a  precedent,  as 
a  leading  ftep  towards  another,  for  fubjedl- 
ing  the  Prefs  likewife  to  a  licenfer.  For 
fuch  a  wicked  purpofe  it  may,  indeed,  be 
of  great  ufe ;  and  in  that  light,  it  may  moft 
properly  be  called  a  ftep  towards  arbitrary 
power. 

Let  us  confider,  my  Lords,  that  arbitrary 
power  has  feldom  or  ever  been  introduced 
into  any  country  at  once.  It  muft  be  intro- 
duced by  flow  degrees,  and  as  it  were  ftep 
by  ftep,  left  the  people  ftiould  perceive  its 
approach.  The  barriers  and  fences  of  the 
people's  liberty  muft  be  plucked  up  one  by 
pne,  and  fome  plaufible  pretences  muft  be 
O  i  found 
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found  for  removing  or  hood-winking,  ono 
after  another,  thofe  fentries  who  are  pofted 
by  the  conftitution  of  eyery  free  country, 
for  warning  the  people  of  their  danger.  When 
^hefe  preparatory  fteps  are  once  made,-  the 
people  may  then,  indeed,  with  regret  fee 
(lavery  and  arbitrary  power  making  long 
ftrides  oyer  their  l^nd,  but  it  will  then  be 
too  late  to  think  of  preventing  or  avoiding 
the  impending  ruin.  The  Stage,  my  Lords, 
and  the  Prefs,    are  two    of  our  oqt-fentries  5 

if  we  femove    them, if    we    hood-wink 

them, if  we  throw  them  in  fetters, 

the  enerny  may  furprize  us,  Therefore  I 
muft  look  upon  the  Bill  now  before  us  as  a 
ftep,  and  a  moft  neceifary  ftep  too,  for  in- 
troducing arbitrary  power  into  this  kingdom: 
It  is  a  ftep  fo  neceifary,  that,  if  ever  any 
fviture  ambitious  king,  or  guilty  minifter, 
fhould  form  to  himfelf  fo  wicked  a  defign^^ 
he  will  have  reafon  to  thank  us  for  having 
done  fo  much  of  the  work  to  his  hand  i 
but  fqch  thanks,  or  thanks  from  fuch  a  man, 
J  am  convinced  every  one  of  your  Lord- 
ships would  blvilh  to  ;-eccive,  —  ar^d  fcorn  to 
^eferye  *^ 

*  By  this  Bill,  which  p^fleJ  both  houfes,  all  copies  of 
plays,  farces,  or  any  thing  wrote  in  the  dramatic  way,  are  to 
^'  lie 
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lie  before  his  Grace  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Majefty't 
houfhold  for  the  time  being,  for  his  Grace's  perufal  and  appro- 
IjatloQi  before  they  ihall  be  exhibited  od  the  Stage. 


t  o 
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TO      THE 


king's  moft  Excellent  MAJESTY. 


The  humble  PETITION  of  Philip  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  Knight  of  the  moft  noble 
Order  of  the  Garter. 

ShewetHj 

A  HAT  your  Petitioner,  being  rendered,  by 
deafnefs,  as  ufelefs  and  infignificant  as  moft 
of  his  equals  and  cotemporaries  are  by  nature, 
hopes  in  common  with  them,  to  Ihare  your 
Majefty's  Royal  favour  and  bounty  j  whereby 
he  may  be  enabled  either  to  fave  or  fpend,  as 
he  fliall  think  proper,  more  than  he  can  do  at 
prefent. 

That  your  Petitioner,  having  had  the  honour 
of  ferving  your  Majefty  in  feveral  very  lucrative 
employments,  feems  thereby  entitled  to  a  lu- 
crative retreat  from  bufinefs,  and  to  enjoy  otium 

cum 
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cutn  dignltate  j  that  is,  leifure  and  a  large  pen- 
fion. 

Your  Petitioner  humbly  prefumes,  that  he 
has,  at  leaft,  a  common  claim  to  fuch  a  pen- 
fion  :  he  has  a  vote  in  the  moft  auguft  affem- 
bly  in  the  world  j  he  has  an  eftate  that  pxits 
him  above  wanting  it ;  but  he  has,  at  the  fame 
time  (though  he  fays  it)  an  elevation  of  fenti- 
ment,  that  makes  him  not  only  defire,  but 
(pardon,  dread  Sir,  an  expreflion  you  are  ufed 
to)  infift  upon  it. 

That  your  Petitioner  is  little  apt,  and  always 
unwilling,  to  fpeak  advantageoufly  of  himfelf; 
but  as,  after  all,  fome  juftice  is  due  to  one's- 
felf,  as  well  as  to  others,  he  begs  leave  to  re- 
prefent.  That  his  loyalty  to  your  Majefly  has  al- 
ways been  unfhaken,  even  in  the  worft  of  times  j 
That,  particularly,  in  the  late  unnatural  rebel- 
lion, when  the  Pretender  advanced  as  far  as 
Derby,  at  the  head  of,  at  leaft,  three  thoufand 
undifciplined  men,  the  flower  of  the  Scottifh 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  your  Petitioner  did  not 
join  him,  as  unqueftionably  he  might  have  done, 
had  he  been  fo  inclined ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
raifed  fixteen  companies,  of  one  hundred  men 
each,  at  the  public  expence,  in  fupport  of  your 
Majefty's   undoubted  right  to    the    Imperial 

Crown 
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Crown  of  thefe  Realms;  which  diftinguifhed 
proof  of  his  loyalty  is,  to  this  hour,  unre-i 
warded  i 

Your  Majefty's  Petitioner  is  well  aware* 
that  your  Civil  Lift  muft  necelTarily  be  in  a 
low  and  languid  ftate,  after  the  various,  fre- 
quent, and  profufe  evacuations  which  it  has 
of  late  years  undergone ;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  he  prefumes  to  hope,  that  this  argu- 
ment, which  feems  not  to  have  been  made  ufe 
of  againft  any  other  perfon  whatfoever,  fhall 
iiot,  in  this  fingle  cafe,  be  urged  againft  him ; 
and  the  lefs  fo,  as  he  has  good  reafons  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  deficiencies  of  the  Penfion-fund 
are  by  no  means  the  laft  that  will  be  made  good 
by  Parliament. 

Your  Petitioner  begs  leave  to  obferve,  Thafi 
a  fmall  Penfion  is  difgraceful  and  opprobious, 
as  it  intimates  a  ftiameful  neceffity  on  one  part, 
and  a  degrading  fort  of  charity  on  the  other  r 
but  that  a  great  one  implies  dignity  and  afflu- 
ence on  one  fide ;  on  the  other  regard  and 
efteemj  which,  doubtlefs,  your  Majefty  muft 
entertain  in  the  higheft  degree,  for  thofe  great 
perfonages  whofe  refpeflable  names  ftand  upon 
Tour  Eleemofynary  lift.  Your  Petitioner,  there- 
P  fore 
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fore  humbly  perfuades  himfelf,  upon  this  prin^ 
ciple,  that  lefs  than  three  thoufand  pounds  ^ 
year  will  not  be  propofed  to  him :  if  made  up 
gold  the  more  agreeable  i  if  for  life  the  more 
marketable. 

Your  Petitioner  perfuades  himfelf,  that  your 
Majefty  will  not  fufpeft  this  his  humble  appli- 
cation to  proceed  from  any  mean,  interefted 
motive,  of  which  he  has  always  had  the  ut- 
moft  abhorrence.  No,  Sir,  he  confefles  his 
own  weaknefsi  Honour  alone  is  his  objeft; 
Honour  is  his  paffion  j  Honour  is  dearer  tp 
Jiim  than  life.  To  Honour  he  has  always  fa^ 
crificed  all  other  conflderations  j  and  upon  this 
generous  principle,  fingly,  he  novy  folicits  that 
honour,  which,  in  the  moft  Ihining  times,  dif- 
tinguifhed  the  greateft  men  of  Greece  i  whq 
^ere  fed  at  the  expence  of  the  public. 

Upon  this  Honour,  fo  facred  tp  him  as  ^ 
Peer,  fo  tender  to  him  as  a  Man,  he  moft  fo- 
lemnly  aflures  your  Majefty,  that,  in  cafe  yoi^ 
fhall  be  pleafed  to  grant  him  this  his  humble 
requeft,  he  will  gratefully  and  honourably  fup7 
port,  and  promote  with  zeal  and  vigour,  the 
worft  meafure  that  the  worft  Minifter  can  ever, 
fuggeft  to  your  Majefty;   but,  on  the  other 

hand. 
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hand,  flioiild  he  be  fingjed  out,  marked,  and 
branded  by  a  reflifal,  he  thinks  himfelf  obliged 
jn  honour  to  declare,  that  he  will,  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  his  power,  oppofe  the  beft  and  wifeft 
ixieafures  that  your  Majelty  yourfelf  can  eyer 
didate, 

iVnd  your  Majefty*s  Petitioner  ftiall  eyer  pray, 
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